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The Sign of a 
Good Dairy Farmer 


WE USE THE 


ENE 


Crea separator 


pressive object lesson to the 
Where there’s a De Laval 
Where there’s a dairy f. 


Why not buy a De Laval 


nothing and may save you 
to make so i 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





There are more than a million such signs on the best farms 
the country over. They are almost invariably a badge of pros- 
perity and practical progressiveness. 


They are a most im- 


farmer who hasn’t one. They 


point the sure way to better things im dairying. 


user without a De Laval User’s 


Sign a new enameled sign wil! be gladly sent him free of all cost. 


or littl—without a De 


armer—big 
Laval Separator the De Laval User’s Sign—that badge of pros- 
perity and progressiveness—will come to him with his separator. 


tor now? Try one any way, 


through the local agent, and satisfy yourself. This will cost you 


There never was a better time 


important and self-paying an investment than right 
now—and the “sign of a good dairy farmer” goes with it. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











Protect Your Hay! 


£ pound 
yen A >on 


of hay spoiled by rain or rust 
is money thrown away. 


Rust-Proef Metal Stack Covers 
Pay for Themselves on One Stack 


These 
save alB the 


in light 


Farmar 
circular, 


galvanized Metal Stack covers 
just as well as barns or sheds. Made 
that a 15-year-old boy can put 


her. Two boys cover a stack 20x40 feet in a few minutes. 
Wind-proof, water-tight, Gfetime. 


@ 
Wanted. Writ today for Gescriptive 
qné epetial terms to ‘armer Agents. 


Metal Stack Cover Co., 31 S. Despiaines St. Chicago 








A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new cireumstances, new influences, 
new ditions, new prosp .» which are pregnant 
with limited possibilities to-all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 


The only book that covers all these new 
im the light of practical experience and 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


lt sets forth the Amerjcan monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in 2 style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 

A Notable Piece of Book-Making 

The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
437 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

4n INDEX of 2000 references. 

PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 

PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
@e, not heavy. 

BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boa 

in gold. PRIC 








ANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
This book sells at sight. 
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well made running separa- 
tor for $15.98 Skims hot or cold 
milk; m: heavy or light 


for 





Pcot That rong With 
Edwards S$? FEL <hiingles 


Yes, STEEL Shingles—the kind that never 
rust nor ey much less than wood— 
e 
ess—made leak-proof by patent -Interlocking 
Device — $10,000 guarantee against lightning 
loss—come in sheets of 100 or more shingles— 
on old roof 


of roof if possible. @ 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. ‘ 
612-662 Lock St. 
Ohio 











H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


To make absolutely clean milk re- 
quires that the herd be in perfect 
health, and as soonasa cow evidences 
any degree of physical disorder she 
should be" removed from the herd and 
her milk should be discarded from 
that going to the customer until that 
cow has been surely and unquestion- 
ably returned to a perfect physical 
condition. It should be the aim of 
the dairy farmer to insure his cattle 
clean quarters at all times, not only 
in the stables, but in the fields, 
guarding them, so far as possible. 
against milk contamination, foul wa- 
ter and foul odors in the stable. As 
much attention should be given to 
the care of the dairy cow as we 
would give ordinarily to the sanitary 
conditions of our culinary depart- 
ment. This may seem at first to be 
drawing a long bow, but it is, never- 
theless, essential in sanitary milk pro- 
duction. 

The censtruction of the _ stable 
should permit some arrangement for 
flushing the gutters at least once or 
twice a day. This applies, of course, 
mostiy during winter months when 
cattle are confined to the stall. The 
grooming of the dairy cow has re- 
eeived too little attemtion by those 
Purposing to make sanitary milk. 
This should be done with greater care 
even than in the grooming of the 
horse; first, because the cow’s hide is 
more tender and second, because the 
ordinary grooming of the horse does 
not remove all accumulation, 


Care of the Milk 


Having carefully attended to the 
cleanliness of the stable and the 
grooming.of the cows, the care of the 
milk should begin as soon as drawn 
from the udder. It is my custom to 
draw from the udder not only 
through a metallic milk strainer, but 
one covered with at least four thick- 
nesses of fine mesh cloth, between 
which is laid a layer of sterilized ab- 
sorbent cotton. This insures, to be- 
gin with, the exclusion of any par- 
ticles of filth or dirt that would en- 
ter into or be dissolved in the milk. 
Immediately after the milker finishes 
milking each cow the milk from that 
cow should be strained and passed 
through a number of other thick- 
nesses of close mesh cloth and ab- 
sorbent cotton and be strained either 
into cans or the bottling can. If the 
bottles are immediately capped there 
is very little danger of contamina- 
tion from the outside, and such milk 
may be kept for a much longer pe- 
riod of time than 
for. 

Customers may not at first appreci- 
ate the value of such well-cared-for 
milk, but they will in time come to 
know the difference between this class 
of milk and that produced on the or- 
dinary dairy farm, and will be willing 
to pay a price that will compensate 
the dairyman in producing such a 
high grade of milk. Once the dairy- 
man has earned the reputation of 
making pure, clean milk, his success 
is assured. The customers of the or- 
dinary dairyman will soon learn of 
| the superiority of such milk and will 
gladly beeome bis customer even at 
@n advanced price. 


Foul Feet in Cattle 


DE C. C. LIPP 





It is not at all uncommon for cat- 
tle to show a very sudden lameness 
which on careful examination proves 
to be an abscess ‘like formation be- 
tween the hoofs. The starting point 
is usually a small scratch or abrasion 
in the skin, which offers a suitable 
avenue to entrance for the germ caus- 
img the trouble. These germs live in 
the soil, manure and other filth about 
the yards and feedlots. During dry 
weather they cause very little dam- 
age. When the yards are muddy, or 
the stables unclean, the growth of 
germs is favored. At this time also 
the continued action of the wet, foul 
material makes the skin between the 
claws tender and easy to injure. 

An examination of the lame foot 
will usually reveal swelling and ten- 





pewrners. If the space between the 
[To Page 763.] 
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leming’s 

Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and mene of them are cases 
that skilled 
Soneé. Eas . 

; no cuttin, 3 
little attention every fifth day—a 
money re if it ever fails. 
most 








Cortain descriptive bookie! C 
Mineral Heave Remedy Ce. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 





milk not so cared 





tissue — reaching the cause — 
and cures without blistering or 
loss of h@ir. 


Over 106,000 
Satisfied Users 
a ere is no better time than 
while the horse is working and 
i THE- 4 
Ww Ouiginated reatment 
of borese— nder Bins A Contract 
to Return Money it Remedy — 
@ur Latest Save- The - Horse 
HORSE Saal egies 
58 of 

nese—Iilustrated. 

Th' and Advice—ALL 


sweating for our treatment; 
wade elasauen both bone and 

. —Bample 

Bante yr 5 anagers only). 





If Your Horse Has Eye Troubles 


“V1 S1O” 


The acknowledged standard veterin- 
ary eye remedy —@2.00 per bottie 
id on recei 
¥ 48s5. 








stan 
Wind-puffs, Cu 
For 30 years it has 


¥ Fin g 34 Ans A... ro 
our i "t give 

’e—or direct, 7 -00, 

Si es Booklet—fall nformation 

and testimony of many users. 

W. B. EDDY & CO., Dept. E ALBANY, &. ¥. 








Bloodsucking Mites 
boulisy yard. Kile pests before they 
re PRATTS 1 UID LICE KILLER 











and live stock. Dairy farms with 
. timothy and alfaifa. 
i about Minnesota sent free 

D. SHERMAN. Commissioner 
18 State Capitel, St. Paul, Mins. 
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Winter or Summer Dairying 


Former Method Is Preferred—-Best Yield When Prices Are High---Spring Pasture Renews Milk Flow-~More Labor 
During Winter Season--Corn Silage Indispensable for Winter Milk--Farm Butter More Profitable Than Ship- 


ping Milk--Silos Solve Many Dairy Problems---By John Fletcher of Montgomery County, New York 


’ experience has convinced me that 
dairying is much more 
profitable than summer dairying. 
I follow winter dairying, although 
I make milk the year round. This is possible 
if you feed and care for the herd as should 
be done during the winter I like to have 
the cows come fresh some time between Octo- 
ber and January. Then with plenty of good 
corn silage fed twice a day and good clover 
hay once a day with bran, gluten or some 
other protein feed, according to the price and 


winter 





allowing the cow to be the judge as to the 
amount she will digest properly, you can 
look her in the eye and say, You pay for 


your board or you will go to the butcher. 

If she is a good dairy cow she will comply 
with the every day through the win- 
ter, will go onto grass in good shape and will 
do nearly as well through the summer as a 
cow that is fresh in the spring. She will take 
her yearly vacation in the fall, when the pas- 


request 


tures are dry, while her spring sister will 
shrink in her milk. Then a dairyman has 
more time to take care of his calves during 
the winter than in summer, and with good, 
light and comfortable quarters, these calves 


r at that period of the year than 
By spring they will be ready to 


will do bette 
in summe! 


more on a can of milk by keeping it myself, 
making butter from the cream and feeding 
the skim milk to the pigs. Moreover, I save 
the disagreeable duty of daily hauling the 
milk 21%, miles to the railroad station. Not 
only was my time taken up by that, but I was 
obliged to keep an extra horse for the pur- 
pose. If I did not do that, I would have to 
keep a team from working in the field when 
I was driving to the station with one of 
the horses. 

The farmer who has good clover hay to 
feed with his corn silage will not have to 
buy much grain, as the protein in the clover 
balances the excess of starchy matter in the 
silage. Last winter I fed a good deal of 
gluten feed, because the hay I had was mostly 
timothy and not clover. With the gluten 
feed I also fed some oil meal, which I found 
a good feed. 


Silos Cheapest Method of Storage 


Some farmers have conceived the idea that 
the silo is too expensive a structure for them 
to have on the farm, but the men who hold 
such an opinion have not investigated the 
matter thoroughly. A well-built, permanent 
silo can be put up for about $1.50 a ton 
capacity. That makes a cost of $300 for a 


we consider the cost of the structure that 
contains it. 

The farmer who intends to largely increase 
the number of his cows will have to put hun- 
dreds of dollars into a barn structure if he 
intends to confine himself to the feeding of 
hay for roughage, It will be far easier and 
cheaper for him to extend his stables and 
build a silo than to construct a stable suffi- 
ciently high to hold the hay. When a man 


is freed from the necessity of providing for 


bulky feed he can then construct his 
dairy stable with the object of getting 
cleanliness and light. He can build his 
stable long and low and secure a flood 
of light from three sides, This structure 
does not have to be heavy, as it must 
be if it is to sustain a heavy super- 


structure. 
after all. 
Moreover, the silo is a great incentive to 
better dairying. It solves the problem of how 
a dairyman can make a living off from 50 to 
100 acres of land, which is going to be the 
great question in the not far distant future, 
for the farms are already being cut up into 
smaller ones. If any man doubts whether 
or not it will pay him to build a silo, let him 
look into the cost and benefits by actually 
getting estimates on 


A silo is thus not so expensive 





go onto grass, and 
can stand the hot sun 
and flies better than 
a young calf and you 
can have the skim 
milk during the sum- 
mer for your pigs 
instead 

Whenever the cows 
are fresh, feed them 
so as to keep them 


doing their best Do 
not think you can let 





them shrink on their 
milk for a ‘week or a 
month and then have 
them make up for 
lost time, for they 
will not do it They 
must do their work 
every day, or they 
will run their owners 
into debt. 

I have 30 milch 


cows, and I feed them 
silage all winter, 
cept in the extremely 
cold weather, when I 
let up on the feeding 
somewhat, as the si- 
lage is sometimes 
frozen hard, and to 
feed it is like giving 


ex- 








the cost of construc- 
tion and the value 
of the feed in the 
dairy. 
Appearances—Many 
farmers do not attach 
enough importance to 
the appearance. of 
their farms and 
homes. In the same 
locality too often is 
found on one hand 
buildings nicely 
painted and in repair, 
fences in good condi- 
tion and a general air 
of prosperity pervad- 
ing the place. On the 
other hand, the very 
next farm is the op- 
posite, everything 
“run down,” fences 
in need of repairs 
and everything, in 
fact, “slipshod,”” 
Again these things 
go by localities. Fix- 
ing up or letting 
things go seems to be 
contagious. Above all, 
there seems to be a 








the cows icicles. But 

as the weather be- 

comes milder, the silage thaws out, when I 
go to feeding it again. Winters differ greatly 
in this respect. Last winter I fed silage con- 
tinually from fall until spring. We used to 
sell our milk for shipment to the city, but the 
shipper who was buying it changed his loca- 
tion to another road and that market was 
lost. Then I went to making butter, and I 
figure that it pays better to make but- 


ter than to sell milk for shipment to the city. 
I estimate that I make at least 50 cents 





Guernsey Cow Good Enough to Satisfy Anyone 
This 


silo that will hold 200 tons of feed. 
amount of feed will supply 20 cows with all 
the silage they should have, even if they are 
large cows and are fed the year around. If 
the farmer is to build a barn that will hold 
hay for 20 cows, even for a winter ration, 
can he build it for $300? Not at all. He 
would have to invest much more than that 
sum in a barn to hold the hay for that num- 
ber of cows. So we see that the silage is 
the cheapest roughage possible to feed when 


desire to avoid paint, 
and there is nothing, 
at a low cost, that so increases value as paint. 
[W. Cc. M. 





Cheese Curd may sometimes be improved 
by washing in order to remove defects. If 
cheese is allowed to svak for five or 10 min- 
utes so much moisture is absorbed that its 
quality is impaired, but there is a difference 
of opinion as to how long cheese may remain 
in the water before it shall be branded as 
soaked curd cheese. 








~ 
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: THE FAMOUS BLACK AND WHITE BREED 





Holstein Breeders’ Splendid Meeting 


Officers All Re-Elected--Amendments to By-Laws Passed--Large Appropriations Made---Freasurer Shows Big 
Balance--Secretary Summarizes Work of Office---Registration Increased Hundred Per Cent in Five © 
Years---Large Growth in Membership---Over 23,000 Animals Recorded in Fiscal Year 


HE 28th annual meeting of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian association of Ame! 
ica, recently held at Syracuse, 
the most enthusiastic and 
attended of the Over 270 
were present and more than 1000 represented 
by proxies. Ali officers were re-elected, 
namely: President, A. A. Hartshorn; first 
vice-president, W. A. Matteson; second, J. B. 
Irwin; third, A. A. Cortelyou; fourth, John 
Lynch; treasurer, W. R. Smith; secretary, 
F. F. Houghton; superintendent of advance 
registry, M. H. Gardner; directors, F. F. 
Field, W. W. Stephens and John G. Voss 

Several amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws were discussed. Article IV, 
Section 5, paragraph two was amended by 
the addition of the following sentences: ‘‘The 
fees on application for registry or transfer 
which are pending correction, to be made by 
the applicant, over 12 months shall be for- 
feited. Such applications shall each require 
an additional fee to that first paid, which fee 
shall be paid in advance of issue of certifi- 
cate.” 

The advance registry rules were amended 
as follows: “It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent of advance registry 
receipt of preliminary report of tests for entry 
in the advance registry, which tests are equal 
to or in excess of the previous highest 
recorded tests of either milk or fat in 
class, to publish the relating thereto, 
in a bulletin to be issued weekly, or at other 
suitable interval as may be necessary cr expr 
dient. Such statement of facts shall 
the name and number of cow, sire’s name and 
number, the yield of milk and of butter fat, 
together with a statement of 
record which it equals or 
the name and number of the 
such record.” 


was 
best 


series. members 


upon 


any 


facts 
include 


the previous 
exceeds, and 


cow holding 


Various Appropriations Made 


An appropriation of $15,000 was authorized 
for the board of officers to continue the sys- 
tem of prizes for official authenticated butter 
fat records, and such other tests as may be 
authorized substantially as last The 
literary committee was authorized to spend 
$17,500 to carry on such work as it may deem 
proper for the interests of the The 
board of officers was authorized to spend 
$7500 for special prizes of duplicate pre- 
miums, where won by animals recorded in 
the herd book in public competition for yields 
of milk or butter, or both, and for quality of 
butter, at such exhibitions as the board of 
officers may select; and to authorize special 
prizes at fairs where no competitive tests are 
held, or to establish competitive tests under 
such conditions as they may deem best, and 
to offer prizes for the exhibition of cat- 
ile at such fairs and expositions as may be 
deemed best. 

The place of the next annual meeting was 
not decided, though it is probable that some 
Illinois city will be chosen. The matter is 
in the hands of the board of officers to decide. 
Treas W. R. Smith reported that on May 1 
the cash on hand from the fiscal year 1912-3, 
was $156,939.62. F. L. Houghton of Brattle- 
boro, Vt, in presenting his 19th annual report 
as secretary, presented the following informa- 
tion herein somewhat condensed: 


year. 


breed. 


Secretary Houghton’s Annual Report 


In comparison with the summary of 
vious years the work of the secretary’s office 
shows an increase in every feature and 
department. Registrations have increased by 
5780 over last year, transfers by 12,450. In 
general, it may be stated that our registra- 
tion shows a large increase, equivalent to 
24% over 1912, and 100% greater than that 
of 1908. 

I have remitted to the treasurer, after pay- 
ment of all expenses and the $15,000 appro- 


pre- 





bureau, a total bal- 
i912.the balance as 
remitted Disbursements - for 
the literary committee, although made 
through the secretary’s office, are not properly 
regarded as any part of the cost of 
Did such expenditure not appear 
in the account, the total to the treasurer 
would appear as $74,769.77. 

During my 19 years in office I have received 
$762,665.02 in fees, have disbursed 
$354,168.97, and have 
$408,496.05. It is 
the reserve fund 


priation of the literary 
ance of $60,399.68 In 


was $49,807.83. 


to be 


operation. 


a total of 
upon vouchers 
remitted to the 
also a matter of pride that 
begun 10 ago is now about $150,000. 
While the association the past 16 years 
has enjoyed a steadily increasing income, a 
proper regard for economy of operation has 
Cost in several instances has 
for example, by devis- 
ing improvements in printing the 
herd book. I have been able to print in a 
single volume a year 37,435 pedigrees, as com- 
pared with 4500 in 1894, thus effecting an 
annual saving of several thousand dollars. 
In other words, the present herd book would 
make volumes if printed in the style 
in vogue previous to my election. 

The office issuing a certificate 
when I had been $2.44 for 
each as compared with nearly 47 
The cost of printing in the 
is not included, but may reach 24 
1894 it required six persons to do 
secretary’s office; today about 
During 1912-3, 
received, averaging 


proper 
treasurer 


years 
for 


been observed. 
been greatly reduced; 
style of 


seven 


expense of 
took up the work 
certificate, 
cents at present. 
herd book 
cents. In 
the work of the 
90 are 


regularly employed 


32,594 remittances were 


acn. 


Great Growth of Membership 


the secretary’s office has 
organization of 17 local 
now total of 74. 
ship to the number 
during the fiscal 
Of these, 
four are 126 limited 20-year mem- 
berships to firms and corporations, 622 are 
life memberships. Of these, 167 were received 
after the the fiscal year and acted 
upon one There have also been 
received May 1, 1913, 94 applications 
for membership. The total membership at 
the end of the fiscal year was 5429. 

Of the total membership New York has the 
largest list of members, 1681. Ten other 
leading states in order of number of members 

Wisconsin 788, Ohio 528, Pennsylvania 
Michigan 336, Illinois 169, Minnesota 151, 
Massachusetts 149, Vermont 143, Iowa 136, 
New Jersey 105. 

The total receipts of the secretary’s office 
for the year amounted to $120,111.69; expen- 
ditures, $59,712.01, and the balance to the 
treasurer $60,399.08. Receipts from registra- 
tion amounted to a total of $99,758.75, includ- 
ing transfer fees. 


During year the 


been notified of the 
Our show a 


clubs. records 


Applications for member 
of 752 


year, y 


have been received 


ielding an income of $18,700. 


honorary, 


close of 
year ago 


since 


are: 


Committee Work in Secretary’s Office 


In addition to the work of registration in 
the secretary’s office, a large amount of work 
is done for the various standing committees, 
The work of the literary committee is much 


the greatest, involving labor during the entire 


year in attending to the correspondence aris- 
ing from advertising in the agricultural, stock 
and dairy papers, as well as the medical jour- 
nals and magazines of general circulation, 
and also in checking the advertising and pre- 
paring and distributing printed matter. The 
secretary’s office during the past year pre- 
pared and distributed in part for this com- 
mittee 120,070 copies of various booklets 
and circulars. 

The committee on prizes usually meets but 
once a year. Its work in arranging prizes 
and classification at the 40 or more state fairs, 
preparing awards for payment by the treas- 


urer, and the selection and’ distribution of 
prize cups, is all done by the secretary’s office. 
The final report, showing the award of 
prizes, names of the winners, and the names 
and numbers of each prize-winning animal 
(constituting 24 pages of fine print) is made 
up by the secretary 

The executive committee meets from one to 
three times during the year to consider sworn 
complaints, complicated registration cases, 
matters of policy and administration, and 
transacts an immense amount of business. 
This work of the committee largely originated 
in and is prepared by the secretary’s office, 
and detailed report thereof is furnished 
immediately after each meeting to each mem- 
ber of the board of officers. At the close of 
the year, a report in detail of the work is 
prepared for the board of officers. 

The work done by special investigating 
committees, involving sometimes the taking 
of sworn testimony, is in the beginning pre- 
pared by the secretary. Reports of these 
investigations, covering hundreds of pages of 
evidence, must all be shaped up and final 
reports drawn. 


Increase of Registration Work 


At present, as heretofore, the volume of 
work involved in registration is greatly 
increased because of errors made by the appli- 
cants in filling out the blank forms. A recent 
investigation shows that of all applications 
for registry filed, 30% are returned for cor- 
rection and 7% of the transfers. In a busi- 
ness involving the issuing of upward of 
93,000 certificates annually, there are not less 
than 14,000 applications requiring corrections 
Of the only about 3400 require 
correction. 

Volume 30 of the 
and distributed to 2917 
It contains entries of 13,743 bulls and 23,792 
cows, making a book of 2052 pages. The work 
of printing it occupied over eight months, 
during which period two proofreaders in the 
secretary’s oflice were occupied much of the 
time. Volume 31 is being printed, and the 
pedigree portion containing entries up to the 
close of the fiscal year, May 1, is nearly com- 
pleted. The remaining portions of the book, 
containing charter, by-laws, list of members 
and index, covering about 600 pages, will be 
completed as soon as possible after the close 
of this meeting. 

The cost of printing the herd book 
year was about $9232. Such work is done by 
contract at a stated sum for composition, 
press work, binding, etc. The books 
delivered by mail, free of cost to members. 
The postage on Volume 30 was 38 cents eaclf, 
involving a total expense of about $1108. 

Volume 31 is being printed in a still more 
convenient and condensed form, the changes 
in style, as suggested by the secretary, having 
been first submitted to and approved by the 
executive committee. These changes will 
result in reducing the bulk of the book to 
about the same as Volume 30, although it will 
contain 5780 more entries. Volume 31 is the 
19th edited and printed by the present secre- 
tary, making a total of 261,254 pedigrees com- 
piled and printed therein. 

Up to date the records of the association 
represent nine volumes of the Holstein herd 
book, 31 of the Holstein-Friesian, four of the 
Dutch-Friesian and one of the Western Hol- 
stein-Friesian, containing a total of 337,493 
pedigrees, of which 117,631 are bulls, and 
219,862 cows. These entries are represented 


transfers, 


herd book was printed 


members last October. 


last 


are 


‘in the office by about 650,000 cards contained 


in suitable cabinets, arranged for instant 
reference. 

If it be assumed that the average registered 
animal lives seven years, there are now alive 
108,453 cows and 60,518 bulls. In theory, and 
on the assumption that of the calves born, 


[To Page 763.] 








UMI 


EACHES are about as perishable as 

berries. Being about 88% water, 

which is held in suspension in very 

delicate, minute cells over which is 
drawn a more delicate skin, makes this fruit 
as susceptible to abuse as is the heart of a 
child. The least bruise in handling causes 
early decay, which invariably strikes directly 
to the pit, from whence fermentation is rapid. 
Though the injury may not at once show 
through the velvety cheek of the peach, he 
who has had much to do with the harvesting 
and marketing of peaches well knows what 
the careless handling of the fruit in the 
orchard means when the basket or crate is 
opened for view on the market. 

The more tart the peach, the greater injury 
from wounds, and the same is true with the 
more juicy sorts as compared to the drier 
kinds. Then, again, the sweetest peaches, 
because their juice is highly charged with 
sugar, will retain their natural color longer 
after a bruise than will the peach of a more 
watery nature. We notice this particularly 
in peaches of the Elberta type. In them the 
least bruise results almost instantly in a 
black spot under the skin, the same as “‘black 
and bite’ spots one notes in his own flesh 
when the blood cells have been disturbed 
by a blow from the outside. The true peach 
grower is thoroughly sensible to all this and 
tries to meet the condition through efficient 
orchard help. Not once in 50 times, however, 
does he secure the really competent hand for 
the proper passing of the fruit from the tree 
to the basket. In fact, it is really a science 
to step up to a tree, and with a quick, prac- 
ticed eye direct the hand to the peach that 
is ready to come. The sense of touch, of 
course, plays some part in the work, but that 
touch must always be less than a squeeze or 
a pinch—a touch’such as one employs when 
caressing a baby’s ¢heek. The average farm 
help knows little or nothing concerning such 
tenderness of action. Forty years of court- 
ing the good graces of the luscious peach and 
the dollars of the people 4 
who consume them have 


further handlfng, in the basket or crate that 
is to convey it to market, then fully two- 
thirds of the trouble of bruising would be 
done away with. In present systems of 
orchard management the fruit ts handled at 
least five times before it starts to market. 
This is not right, nor will it ever result in 
bringing the price that the really careful 
grower is realizing for his fancy fruits. In 
the orchard the fruit is first picked, then 
turned from the picking basket into crates 
or bushels, then turned from these onto pack- 
ing tables, thence assorted and packed, mak- 
ing four times; then comes the really hard 
usage, which consists of loading the baskets 
into wagons, then the jolting trip to steam- 
boat or cars, where the right of ownership 
ends and the sharks of commerce end the 
story. Is it any wonder then that peaches 
show up bad after passing through such 
a process? 

So far we have referred to fancy fruit only, 
but as such constitutes only a small portion 
of the mass that finds its way to market, let 
us consider the really commercial product, 
the skimmed milk of the fruit world, so to 
speak. Fancy fruit, or the cream, rarely 
comes from uncultivated. or wunsprayed 
orchards, which constitute more than threée- 
fourths of the orchard area of nearly all fruit 
growing districts, no matter where found. 
From these second-grade orchards comes the 
bulk of the fruit supply of the world, and 
the methods of handling such a product can 
be conducted in keeping with the bringing 
up of such fruit, which means tear them from 
the trees, good, bad and indifferent, green, 
ripe, all go bumping into the baskets. With 
regret be it said a thin cream will invariably 
rise to the surface of even skimmed milk, 
which means that the pink and blush of such 
fruit invariably comes to the top of the bas- 
ket. Present methods of harvesting are good 
enough for this class of fruit, and present 
low returns for such fruit are not far out of 
the way for such careless producers. This 





class of goods makes up the bulk of con- 
signment stuff, and is plenty good enough to 
be raffied off by the average rank and file of 
so-called commission men. Indeed, we often 
get to feeling that it is wicked to be honest 
with those fellows. No one thing has done 
more to discourage fruit growers than has 
this unbusinesslike gap in the market end 
of their business. Cultural as well as har-, 
vesting methods will never improve until 
snide packing as well as snide sales are made 
criminal acts. We are glad to note that such 
laws are coming about, and with them Is 
coming a true co-operative spirit that mate- 
rially brightens hope. 


Better Marketing Needed 


No class of people needs a Moseg to lead 
them out of the wilderness more than does 
the producer of fruits and other classes of 
produce. To market our produce at a profit 
is a problem that has not yet been solved. 
We make a little money on one shipment and 
lose it on the next; we establish an abiding 
faith in some commission house, then read 
of its failure the following day. Michigan 
is feeling her way toward something better 
in the way of buying orchard supplies and 
disposing of orchard products. Local fruit 
associations are springing up everywhere. 
Prospects are that these will federate in the 
near future into a state society, when their 
powers will be felt. At present we have no 
real satisfactory system of marketing other 
than each fellow for himself, which means 
that many growers are not breaking even. 

In Michigan we have three systems of mar- 
keting, viz: consigning to commission houses, 
selling to buyers who come direct to shipping 
points, and through the central packing house 
system. Through these channels most of the 
commercial shipments are made. In addition 


*to these the city markets where farmers and 


fruit growers haul their products and gell 
direct from their wagons, make a very satis- 
factory outlet for thousands of bushels of 
peaches as well as other 
fruits. The private or 





taught these _ lessons, 
trivial as some of them 
may seem. The truth is, 
we would rather give 
double pay to the efficient 
man who measures his 
day’s work, not by the 
large number of bushels 
he might rake off the 
trees in a given time, but 
by the high-class condi- 
tion in which he places 
his smaller number of 
bushels before the 
packers. 


Work Cannot Be Rushed 


With corn, potatoes, 
and to a large extent ap- 
pies, the work of harvest- 
ing can be hurried, but 
not so with the peach 
crop that is supposed to 
reach the best class of 
trade. If the fruit could 








mail order trade furnishes 
a splendid business for 
many of the more exact- 
ing growers. This partic- 
ular market must be 
guatded well, as the dol- 
lars that come from it are 
from homes that have 
money to spend, and the 
best is none too good for 
them, 

Well acquainted in De- 
troit and Chicago, I have 
managed to establish a 
fine list of customers, 
many of whom we have 
never seen. For 10 years 
we have furnished them 
with fruits, vegetables, 
butter and eggs, and al- 
ways at satisfactory 
prices. However, this does 
not furnish an outlet for 
grades less than - firsts. 
The seconds go to mar- 








be taken direct from the 
tree and placed, without 


Grading and Packing Michigan Peaches 
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ket, but we are pretty 
certain that none of them 
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find way to our priv 
This crade is 00d in evers 
are the firsts, ¢« pt in 
ally pack them 
buyer canners, 
consignment and tak 
Those below 
crates and sold to 
peaches, where 
skins on and pits re 
Large growers who do 
local or private order trade 
fruit, orchard run, either to outside 
buyers or to local canners, If to the 
former, the fruit is packed as or- 
dered, either in bushels, halves’ or 
fifths: the sale usually including the 
hauling of the crop to point of ship- 
ment and the buyer either furnishing 
the packages or not, as agreed. Suck 
a deal is all right providing the buyer 
is bound to contract by a liberal de- 
posit of cash in advance of crop de- 
livery. Cases are not rare where both 
crop and buyers suddenly d’sappeared 
without first settling accounts. 
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Selling to Canners 

Selling to factories is us- 

ally quite satisfcatory. In this case 
a factory furnishes all the neces- 
sary crates, the grower merely har- 
vests the fruit and delivers it to the 
factory and the cash he gets is entire- 
ly free from dividend with middle- 
men, transportition companies or 
basket makers. Only he who gets the 
regulation bill of sales from commis- 
sion joints for the disposition of his 
goods knows what expense accounts 
mean’ in the shipment of farm 
produce. 

The central packing house fur- 
nisheéd a splemdid plan for the mar- 
keting of peaches up to the time of 

. the big freeze a few years ago, when 

the orchards were killed outright. 
Since then the crop has been limited 
to such an extent as to make car- 
loads out of the question. This 
scheme consisted of a membership list 
of growers who-brought their fruit to 
a central point where it was weighed, 
graded and credits given. The day's 
pack was then pooled and made up 
into carlots and cither sold on track 
or shipped out to best advantage; and 
when returns were received each 
grower was paid according to his 
credits. This plan can, however, only 
be worked where fruit is received in 
sufficicnt quantities to load cars and 
keep all help busily employed. This 
system will probably be again em- 
ployed when the young orchards 
come into bearing. 

The Commission house is now the 
last thing to be considered in the 
marketing of peaches, or in fact, any- 
thing else. Wide-awake growers have 
about lost all faith in the system that 
makes no one responsible, where the 
business is all done in the absence of 
the man who owns the goods. Yet 
Wwe are not quite ready to do away 
with ‘these fellows as a whole, as in 
time of storm any port is good, and 
they do often rescue us when all other 
ports are closed, even though the 
tribute they exact often is exorbitant. 
Commission men are more and more 
realizing the fact that they are grow- 
ing in disfavor with the farmer. In 
order to do business at all they either 
send out buyers to get the fruit or 
they do a regular brokerage business, 
spotting a car and paying some local 
man so much per basket, bushel or 
car for buying, filling and shipping 
same. 

The writer lives on and works his 
farm and orchards, yet mingles with 
consumers in every walk in life, and 
he is optimistic enough to believe that 
the road is already shortening be- 
tween the consumer and the” farmer’s 
bushel. The time is near at hand 
when the consumer will be uttering 
telling words of encouragement to the 
farmer in favor of real co-operative 
measures in buying and selling. 


canning 





Fruit Exhibit Ahead—In connec- 
tion with the 19th annual convention 
of the International apple shippers’ 
association, the fourth annual apple 
exhibit will be held in the Hotel Stat- 
ler at Cleveland, O, August 6-5. A 
considerable list of prizes has been 
made up, including the president’s 
cup. Full particulars can be secured 
by writing W. J. Benton of 1710 
Woodward street, S E, Cleveland. 


Body Lice and Miies require differ- 
ent methods for their eradication. 
The body lice remain permanently on 
the fowls, while the mites hide in 
cracks and crevices during the day, 
coming forth at night to feed on their 
victims, 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


May 27. 

Roadside crab apples masquerade as 
real apples in London in late May. 
At least that in effect prevails, by 
whatever name the miserable speci- 
mens found in the markets of the 
great metropolis are labeled. Aside 
from rare fruits which appear to have 
been grown under glass, the apples 
offered this late in the season are 
about worthless as could well be 
imagined. They grow in Tasmania, 
just off the island continent of Aus- 
tralia. They come to London in rough 
bushel boxes, each apple wrapped in 
white tissue paper; but that seems 
useless as the specimen I bought for 
“penny-ha’ penny” (3 cents) was bul- 
let could not be affeeted by 
tropical suns in crossing the equator, 
and its flavor would pretect*it from 
the attacks of cankerworm, or small 
boy. The season for American and 
Canadian apples is over, and none 
available until next fall, when they 
again come into favor. 

While at Covent Garden TI took oc- 
casion to look a little further into that 
ever puzzling propoSition, the profita- 
ble shipping of our splendid American 
apples from Maine, New York and 
further west. Why should there ~be 
so much loss, and often such poor re- 
turns in the way of “slacks” or wet 
apples in barreled stock, I asked a 
jobber. 

“Because the auction system of sell- 
ing in parcels of so many barrels, by 
not honestly 
was the reply. “When a 
apples is rémoved 
from the dock for sale at auction, the 
dealer will arbitrarily make sale Tre- 
turns showing exorbitant reductions, 
and there is no redress. I know, “be- 
cause I have followed up certain lots, 
and checked up the returns through 
reliable avenues. The commercial or- 
chardist who wants to ship should 
consign direct to a reputable dealer, 
and not through the auction houses; 
we charge only 5% commission and 
your American snipper gets full 
values.” 

Then I went into the wholesale auc- 
tion rooms—which are charged by 
the outside dealer as a trust, or pool— 
to get their side, and talked with one 
of the best known on both sides the 
ocean, 

“There is nothing in it,” he said. 
“The outsiders are jealous and some- 
times act in an underhand manner in 
order to get our customers away 
from us, and then do not perform 
what they pretend to do. American 
shippers are too careless in packing, 
or often lack- judgment; result, many 
barrelgy of slacks or wet apples in a 
consignment of say a carload.” 

And there you are! You pay your 
money and take your choice, as it 
seems to be a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black. Possibly the lesson 
in this whole business is for the apple 
grower east of Chicago doing what is 
done in the Pacific Northwest—culti- 
vate the box trade. And that can be 
done only by making the fruit as per- 
fect in quality, attractive in appear- 
ance, uniform in handling as is ob- 
served by the grower in Idaho or 
Washington. 

“Here is a very important point in 
this whole thing,” said my friend the 
auction-house man. “The buyer of a 
bushel box of western apples, say the 
count is 45, knows absolutely that he 
can sell out, at retail, exactly 45 ap- 
ples. Nowhere else is this possible; 
he must plan on deterioration and 
loss.” 

All in all, the sale in England of 
apples from “the states” ought to be 
very much enlarged. We have the 
fruit, London and Liverpool and Glas- 
gow have the apple Hunger. It is a 
question of more effective getting to- 
gether; quality and attractiveness in 
the fruit, more favorable ocean freight 
rates, now exorbitantly high, and in- 
tegrity and economy in handling, on 
the English side of the ocean. The 
International apple shippers’ associa- 
tion, which wil! meet usual next 
August, might well take up with re- 
newed energy this thing of extending 
pur apple export business, 
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Tree Fruit Making Good Start 


the early spring 
for 1913, 
in large 
most op- 


with 

fruit 
correspondents 
sections are 
timistic, and show that the damage 
wrought by May frosts was not as 
large as predicted. At the time Amer- 
ican Agriculturist pointed out that 
conditions were not conducive to 
great damage. Had the weather im- 
mediate'y following the cold snaps 
warm, moré damage might eas- 
ily have resulted. Then, too, there is 
always a discount to be made,.for the 
disposition of the public is to mag- 
nify crop damage. This malady has 
been mest acute. this spring, and has 
not been confined by any means to 
tree fruits. Of course, it is rather 
early to tell much about what the fi- 
nal harvest will bring forth, but at 
present the set of young fruit seems 
very encouraging, and reports of the 
“June drop’ have not told of any 
increase over former years. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from correspond- 
ents tell of conditions locally: 


Outlook in New York 

Fruits of all kinds promise 
crop, except Baldwin, which 
about one-fourth crop.—[G. R. 
Walworth, N Y. 

Baldwin bloom a little shy, Green- 
ing a normal setting. Fall apples a 
full crop. Pears a full crop. Not 
many peach trees in this section. Or- 
chards well sprayed and cultivated.— 
[J. A. P., Phelps, N Y. 

It is a little too early to be sure 
of the fruit crop, but the outlook 
now is for a large crop of peaches, 
pears and apples. Believe crop larg- 
er than a year ago.—[C. A. H., Lock- 
port, N Y 

Greenings and Russets blossomed 
full, Baldwins lighter. Trees and foli- 
age in healthy condition. Pears 
bloomed full. The drop has been 
heavy in some varieties. I would in- 
dicate a normal or full crop of pears; 
plums and prunes a light crop,, also 
peaches.—[D. K. B., Brighton Station, 
N Y. 

Pears have set so full that if one 
is matured where 10 good ones have 
started trees will not be able to hold 
them. Peaches have fair prospect and 
are looking healthy. Apples blos- 
somed well, Baldwin some lighter 
than last year, but all varieties except 
Baidwin blossomed full and all have 
set the best we have ever seen them, 
and prospect fully equal to last year. 
All other fruits looking well.—[J: W. 
H., Webster, N Y. 

Plums and cherries indicate good 
crop, pears heavy, Greening apples 
good, Baldwin fair.—[C. F. S., San- 
born, N Y. 

Peach prospects good, also pears 
and plums, Some orchards will be 
light. Early apples and Greening 
make good show to date. Baldwin 
only about 30 to 40% of a blossom. 
Bartlett pears are loaded at present 
time. Cherries a good, fair crop.— 
{J. H: T., Williamson, i Y. 

Very good show for all kinds of ap- 
ples but Baldwin.—[D. C. S., Medina, 
N Y. 

Very heavy bloom of pears, also 
heavy setting, and they will have to 
be thinned. Greening blossomed very 
full and have set well, but Baldwin 
did not. However, there seems to 
be about one-fourth to one-half crop. 
Peaches quite light setting. Currants 
a light crop, cherries full crop, prunes 
and plums full.—[I. P., Oswego, N Y. 

Our fruit was badly frozen. 
Peaches will be 10% of a crop, ap- 
ples not over 20%.—[{J. H lL, 
Marion, Pa. 

Almost all peaches are killed; a 
few orchards favorably located have 
fair crops. Apples also entirely killed 
in some locations and badly damaged 
in all. Not 50% of a crop.—[A. L. 
R., Chamberburg, Pa. 

The fruit crop is practically a fail- 
ure in section this year.—T[J. S. 
C., Gallipolis, O. 
pears and cherries in this 
township almost a total failure. Ap- 
ples not over 10% of a set because of 
frost in lowland and apple bloom and 
twig blight on elevated land. Apple 
trees are still blighting. I think they 
will be damaged considerable for next 
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year’s crop.—[T. H. S., Chillicothe, O. 

Apples and pears light’ crop, 
peaches fair, sweet cherries none, 
sour one-half, berries good.—[R. D. 
G., Grand, Rapids, Mich. 

Peaches and pears full crop. Ap- 
ple full bloom, good set but dropping 
some, Think fair stand. Cherries 
full crop and nearly ripe. Strawber- 
ries now ripe but very light crop. 
Other berries looking well. Orchard 
conditions good. Very cold for the 
season, Lignt frost -reported last 
night in some places.—[G. J. F., Nor- 
mal, Ill. 





Securing and Curing Hay 


E. E. CALLAHAN, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y¥ 


the 
fair 


been @nost difficult for 
past several years to produce a 
crop of hay. Therefor the 
necessity of securing and curing 
we were able to get to grow. The 
reason for these short crops’ is not 
my effort at*this time, as it is too late 
in the year to materially increase the 
present crop yield, but how best to 
properly cure and house what we 
have, and thereby increase its feeding 
value. 

In 
all 


Tt has 


more 


what 


the first place, to have 
equipments in 
through the haying 
ing all knives and 
worn or nicked. This makes easy 
and smooth cutting. We make a 
practice of cutting grass as soon as 
sufficiently matured, by first cutting 
when the grass is dry, preferably in 
late afternoon. The reasons for this 
late-in-the-day start are: The grass 
can be dry, and this makes cutting 
easy. The grass doeS not have time 
to wilt; therefore the evening dew 
cannot eolor it, and if by mistake it 
should rain before this cutting is 
dried sufficiently to be gathered with 
the rake next day, and placed in 
shocks, it will not do the harm that 
it would if cut early enough the pre- 
vious day so it would be partly dried 
when evening came on. I figure to 
cut as many loads of hay each day as 
we have men and teams at work; that 
is, if we have three teams and five 
men that means eight loads of hay a 
day .after the start is made, or, in 
other words, eight loads the third day 
and each day thereafter. 

On the second day we rake in as 
large windrows as a lock lever rake 
will carry and rake clean. We go 
over the meadow but once, and place 
this grass in as large shocks as con- 
venient to sweat and cure, and try to 
have +his shocking done by 3 in the 
afternoon; then I start the team 
mewing again, 

The third morning we commerce 
hauling directly from these shocks 
to the hay barn. I aim to be through 
hauling at 11 o'clock, just ahead of 
that noon shower that is so common 
at this season of the year. If per- 
chance it does not arrive on schedule 
time, I at once start the rake again 
while the men are at dinner, and on 
their return they make short work 
of shocking this previous afternoon's 
cutting of wilted grass, and in this 
way we continue until either inter- 
rupted by rain or the end of the 
week. With the section on knife bars 
and the scythes to keep in shape we 
have plenty to do between cutting, 
raking, shocking and hauling. 

I have worked many other systems 
of securing and curing the hay crop, 
but have found none that I like as 
well for all kinds-of weather and all 
kinds of grass, and why first grass 
cuts better when dry and cannot spoil 
until it has wilted. It will be sufli- 
ciently dry to rake in two to five 
hours of sun and wind, and should 
not be exposed to the hot sun longer. 
nor can I take the risk of showers af- 
ter it has become wilted. Hay we'll 
shocked will sufficiently cure in goo! 
weather, and put up in this way will 
not spoil in considerable bad weather. 
I never open or shake out these 
shocks to loose the leaves and waste 
our time. The internal heat will drive 
off the moisture. Hay handles a 
great deal better from the shocks, 
pitches better, loads better and 
wastes With a little carefulness 
it saves this second raking, and we 
all know that the scatterings are al- 
most worthless and will spoil the 
looks of an otherwise fine looking hay 
mow. You need not be afraid of hay 
cured in this way spoiling, for when 
grass is sufficiently dry to rake clean 
it will not spoil in the shock, and 
when it sweats overnight with no 
water on it, it will not spoil in the 
mow. You see it costs much less toe 
secure a hay crop in this way than 
by any other system. 
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WITHOUT FORMS 


EFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
i246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


| Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier, The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it. 
Send for one today. 
NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO, 
924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


| ROSS SILO FILLERS 
: oy : = 



















Backed up by 
63 years of experience 
The Ross is the only machine of this type that 
ie equipped with steel cutting apparatus, 
steel blower disc, and steel truc Other 
machines of this type are furnished with cast 
fron cutting appsratus, cast iron blower disc. 
The steel equipment makes the Ross indes- 
ructible, and the most reliable and durable 
silo filling machines on the market. Strong 
claims made for .strength, capacity, durabil- 
ity and ore in feeding. Ask for large catalog 





The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, Ohio 


HARDER 














The Quality” 
SILOS 


Don’t buy asilo which only hoids }yourcorn when you 
can get the famous ‘Harder Silo’’ which preserves it 
and converts it into rich, succulent ensilage of the 
greatest milk- “produc ing value. Better investigate the 
old reliable “Harder Silo. Our latest patented 
—y ture—The ‘‘Harder Anchor’ holds jx solid as 
No danger from storms, The kind “*Uncle 
Sam” uses, Catalogue free. 
HARDER MFG. CO., Box 18, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


DIRIGO SILOS 


are manufactured, not assembled, 
silos. Highest grade material—air- 
ight doors—permanent ladder — 
genuine wood ag hep to 
erect— built for long, continued 
service and sold direct. Send for 
catalog, prices and freight to your 
station. Discount for early orders 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO: 
AUBURN, MAINE 











































GREEN MOUNTAIN Round 
Stave silos are dipped in 

creosote oil preservative, such as 
the government recommends for 
fence posts and timbers. These 
silos will last —~ your life 
time. There are er superior 
features. Ask for “eoutapee. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutiand, Vt. 
factory—save 


SILOS sri 


ge have our own timber lands and saw mills and cover 
© acres with milis and yards. You get the benefit. 
£ better silo forlessmoney. Look at our prices : 


8x20 Silo, $64.72. 10x24, $92.23. 12x26, 
$118.25. 14x28, $144.65. 16x32, $185.02. 


y size wanted. We use best siio material. Round 
fron hoops, malleable fron lugs, long take-up threads. 
Staves tongued and grooved. Silos air-tight and easy to 
keep in order. Continuous door front, galv: n 
roof, Let us send catalog and figure with you. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER COMPANY, sox 3, Husson Fas, WN. ¥. 








Buy direct from 











& BUGGY WHEELS Tx.22 $82 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, Wee 
Sdafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; eg Bas 

on Umbrelia free. Bay 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Foul Feet in Cattle 


{From Page 758.] 

claws be cleaned out, the skin abra- 
sion is usually plainly evident. Some- 
times there is a thick, cheesy cover- 
ing of grayish pus over the surface of 
the sore. At other times the pus may 
burrow beneath the skin, and eyen 
form pockets that are filled with this 
cheesy material. 

Treatment consists in keeping the 
affected animals out of the mud and 
wet manure for several days. Thor- 
ough cleansing of the part with any 
of the coal-tar dips, using five tea- 
spoonfuls per pint of water once daily, 
is very necessary. All loose shreds of 
skin should be cut away, and pus 
pockets well drained. In mild cases, 
the application of pine tar proves a 
very *effective treatment. The se- 
verer forms should receive, in addi- 
tion to a thorough cleansing, a dress- 
ing of. equal parts of iodoform and 
boric acid under a bandage for sev- 
eral days. Taken in time and vigor- 
ously and persistently treated, heal- 
ing should not be prolonged beyond 
a week. If left alone, some cases 
soon assume the most severe type, 
which means delayed healing and 
moie bandaging and dressing. 


American Poultrymen to Meet 


The 3Sth annual meeting of the 
American poultry association will be 
held in Atlantic City August 12. There 
will be reports on education and ex- 
perimentation, market. poultry and 
eges, government co-operation, re- 
vision of standard, text-books and 
reports of the executive board and 
the officers. No less than 20 amend- 





inclusive of that done in semiofficial 
tests, amounts to a total of over 8800 
weeks; they having had 6431 cows un- 
der test for periods of not less than 
seven consecutive days. Of these 
cows 114 began their records fot less 
than eight months after freshening, 
and 356 completed semiofficial yearly 
or lactation records. Of the 5961 or- 
dinary records reported, 187 were ex- 
tended to 14 days, eight to 21 days, 
413 to 30 days, five to 40 days, 16 to 
60 days, three to 90 days, two to 120 
days, one to 150 days, and 32 to an 
irregular number of days. 

There is nothing truer than the 
law of averages, however it may be 
applied. With nearly 6000 animals 
officially and semiofficially tested last 
year and over 5000 the year before, 
the average per cent fat for the 
seven-day test, made in the carly part 
of the lactation period, is 3.55 in «ach 
instance. Also that with 356 animals 
in semioflicial long-time test it was 
shown last year that the ratio of the 
fat to the solids not fat in average 
Holstein-Friesian mi'k was as 1 to 
2.50, white the year before the aver- 
age ratio was as 1 to 2.51, 

I believe it is now fully proved that 
the milk of Holstein-Friesian cows 
much exceecs the milk of any other 
dairy breed in the ratio of its solids 
not fat to the fat. As the 356 animals 
in long-time test produced 173,547.22 
pounds of butter fat, it is evident 
that had they all been tested for to- 
tal solids they would have shown 433,- 
6864.05 pounds of solids not fat. Such 
an amount is equivalent to nearly 217 
tons of digestible nutriment. 

Even with so large a ratio of solids 
not fat to the fat as is shown in Hol- 
stein-FtMesian milk, it will be seen 
that to meet a standard requiring 12% 
of total solids it requires Holstein- 
Friesian milk testing fully 3.45% fat; 
while with any breed of cattle show- 
ing a lesser ratio of solids not fat to 
the fat, that standard would require 
a much higher average per cent fat 

















Providing Temporary Protection 


How frequent is the quality of a field of new mown alfalfa or clover 
badly damaged by rain, heavy dews and excessive sunshine. In the above 


picture may be seen alfalfa hay cocks 


carefully covered with canvas. 


These inexpensive coverings effectively protect the hay against the inclem. 


ent Weather while curing. 


not worry the farmer who believes, 


pound of cure.” 


ments to the constitution and by-laws 
will be considered and officers elected. 

It is announced that the following 
people will be among the speakers: 
Dr J. G. Lippman, dean of the New 
Jersey agricultural college at New 
Brunswick; Prof W. R. Graham of 
Ontario agricultural college at 
Guelph; Prof J. E. Rice of the New 
York state agricultural college at 
Ithaca; Dr Mary E. Pennington, 
chief of the government food re- 
search laboratory at Washington; 
Prof Raymond Pearl of the experi- 
ment station at Crono, Me, Prof T. E. 
Quisenberry of the Missouri poultry 
experiment station at Columbia, Mo, 
Prof H. F. Stoneburn of Philadelphia, 
Prof Horace Atwood of the West 
Virgiina agricultural college and Prof 
H. R. Lewis of the New Jersey ex- 
periment station, 


Holstein Breeders’ Meeting 


{From Page 760.] 

60% are males and that 90% of the 
living females produce calves annu- 
ally, we should record upward of 58,- 
0GO bulls and 39,000 females each 
year. In point of fact, there were re- 
corded in volume 30 but 13,743 bulls, 
which is good evidence that a large 
proportion are sold as bull calves un- 
yegistered or are s'aughtered. The 
registration of females more nearly 
corresponds, for in volume 80 there 
were recorded 23,792 as compared 
with the _ theoretical increase of 
39,000. 

M. H. Gardener, superintendent of 
the advanced registry, reported at 
length on the year’s work in his of- 
fice. From this report the following 
information is selected: 

During the past fiscal year the of- 
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ficial test work done by our breeders, 








Here quality is assured and a cloudy sky does 


“an ounce of prevention is worth a 


than 3.44. Any double standard in 
which the per cent of fat required is 
lower in proportion than the per cent 
of total solids required is a rank 
fraud upon the producer. 

The semiofficial long-time test is 
accomplishing all expected of it, and 
is constantly increasing in popularity. 
Over 400 cows ,were-in test during 
the year, but some of them were sold 
while on test and not continued, and 
others had to be discontinued for va- 
r_ous reasons. The monthly milk re- 
ports as made by owners have with 
one or two exceptions been highly 
satisfactory, and the. method of 
checking by supervisor's reports and 
averages seems all that was needed 
to place the semiofficial test on the 
same high plane so long occupied by 
the official. test. 

The records made under semiofficial 
test. as conduc‘ed in accordance vith 
our rules and checked in the- ad- 
vanced registry office, have my full 
confidence. It is now evident that in 
the near future this form of test will 
be an important factor in fixing 
values for Holstein-Friesian cattle; 
and many breeders selecting bulls to 
head their herds are now giving pref- 
erence to those whose dams stand 
high in both the AR OandARSO 
divisions, I especially recommend 
this form of test to such breeders as 
are able to do their own milking. 

To the close of the Tast fiscal year 
a total of 23,331 animals have been 
admitted to entry in the Holstein- 
Friesian advanced register, of which 
number 161 were bulls. During the 
past year 4133 cows and 293 bulis 
have been admitted as original en- 
tries, while 2298 cows have been ad- 
mitted to re-entry under the rules 
governing such re-entries. The to- 
tal of entries for the year, not includ- 
ing any re-entries of bulls, is 6724. 
The receipts of the office for the fis- 
$19,105 ta were $19,105.63; expenditures 
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SHARPLES 


MECHANICAL 
MILK EF 


The March of Mechanism 


ONE perfected, a mech- 
anical device inevitably 
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overcomes every barrier ’ 
against its use. The inven- # 
tion of the reaper swept } 
away ten centuries Of the H 
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Mechanical progress is 
swift and certain. 


Men have milked by hand 
since the dawn of ae 
Yet in four years over 2, 
Sharples Milkers have been 
installed. This is prophecy of 
the new era in dairy science. 
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. That such progress should 

8s be made in so short a time is 
largely due to the univ 

g confidence of the pe 

# inthe Sharples product. For 

: thirty-two years the name of 

a Sharples has stood for correct 

@ principles and sturdy quality. 

‘ The elimination of the 

® drudgery of hand-milking will 

| effect a great culable economy H 
a of labor in the dairy and on g 
4 the farm. ‘ 
gs Cows are more contented : 
g when milked by the Sharples. 

& The milk flow is greater, and ; 
: teats and udders are kept in g§ 
a perfect condition. , | 
. There is a dairy near you 

s in which a Sharples Milker ' 
8 is working successfully. a 
. us tell you how you can in- & 
5B spect it. % 8 
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The Sharples Separator Co, 
West Chester, Pa, 
Branch Offices 
mW. San Fregeiose, Cal ~ 
P. » Ore. Dalles, T 
Winnipeg, Can. Toronto, Can. 
Agencies Everywhere 





Easy to Run. 
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to Set Up 
A 10 year old boy could set 
up a Blizzard Ensilage Cutter, 
Comes in three pieces. Can't be put to 
gether wrong. Seif feed table. Almost runs 
itself. Big capacity with small power, The 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


elevates to any height ts in A. oT 
Rigidly guaranteed. 
without repair —— Wor 
These Books Free 
@)"Wh Silage Pays”—{2)1918 Cat- 
“What Users Say. 





The Ideal Bedding | 


Is Baled Shavings 


Write me for prices delivered to your 
lote on all White rie freshly be. ba lod’ shavings > * 
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Phone sep Steen 


JOHN F. BURKE, East Orange, N. 3. 
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CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


American Agriculturist - 126,400 
Its brother Orange Judd Weeklies 364,675 

Northwest Farmstead of Minneapolis tor the 

Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago tor Central West 

armer 0! 
Soutiee: n Farming of Atlanta for the South. 
New England Homestead of Springfield for the 
East 


Total Cireulation > a -s 


mail matter. 





491,075 
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Farm College Functions Well 


Agricultural colleges are too often 
and too unfairly criticized because 
they offer free tuition to residents of 
their respective states, and because 
they said to educate boys and 
girls «~ay from the farms, It is 
assert. 1 that they swell their student 
‘ranks with young men and women 
who «100se agriculture merely to 
take uitvantage of the free tuition to 
get a college education, and that 
these young people intend pursuing 
other lines of work after graduation. 
This cviticism and others the Cornell 
Countryman meets with a “survey” 
of the junior class at the New York 
state college of agriculture by show- 
ing that of the 134 members who 
were “surveyed” 112 dectared that 
free tuition did not influence their 
choice of a course, Seventeen of the 
remaining 22 said that “perhaps” they 
were influenced “somewhat.” 

Surcviy these figures should indicate 
that the granting of free tuition is 
not a waste of state funds, as some 
people claim. For though free tui- 
tion is rarely a factor in persuading 
a student to take agriculture in pref- 
erence to some other course, yet 
doubtless many of those students who 
elect agriculture because they really 
want it would not be able to take it, 
or, in fact, any 
obliged to pay high tuition in addi- 
tion to other expenses, 

Further figures show that 25 of the 
134 students have no farmer ances- 
tors #s near as their grandparents 
on either side. This apparently in- 
dicates the place that fsrming holds 
amone present-day professions. It 
no longer ranks lower. but on an 
equali‘y. A deeper scrutiny of the 
data shows that in the preceding 
generation, when farming was at its 
low-water mark, not one parent of 
the 154 students had taken up agri- 
cultural work who had not been 
reared in contact with farming, 
whereas, several had left the farm for 
other lines of work. Perhaps noth- 
ing cculd more clearly indicate the 
different attitude toward agriculture 
by th> present and the previous gen- 
erations. The agricultural colleges 


are 


other course, if: 


are very largely responsible for this 
ehange of attitude. On this count 
also they justify their existence. 

Among other answers to questions 
put by the “surveyors” the following 
are specially significant as indicating 
the purpose of the student and 
showing similarly that the agricul- 
tural college is performing its func- 
tion of fitting its students for lives 
of usefulness: Ninety-six intend soon- 
er or later to settle on farms of their 
own, 41 in their own communities, 5S 
in other sections; 31 are specializing 
in general agriculture, 25 in poultry 
and fruit, 24 in pomology, 11 in farm 
management, seven each in animal 
husbandry and dairying, six each in 
forestry and horticulture (including 
floriculture), five in poultry, and one 
each in several other lines; 70 plan to 
take up farming after graduation, 
22 government work; during their 
freshman and sophomore vacations 65 
and respectively, worked on 
farms. 

From all these data it is very clear 
that farming is the most popular 
work among agricultural students and 
that the college is certainly perform- 
ing its function in fostering a love for 
farm affairs among those who come 
within the sphere of its influence. 
Parents may therefore safely allow 
their children to attend agricultural 
colleges without fearing that the boys 
and girls will be drawn away from 
the farm by the blandishments of 
“Higher education.” The critics may 
well hold their peace. 


> 


With the present outlook of 
bumper yields in every line, the first 
quality must be striven 
for. Nothing will tend 
to lower prices more 
completely than low- 
grain, hay, vegetables or 
fruits. It is possible to contribute 
to this high quality in a number of 
ways. First, the thorough and care- 
ful preparation of the seed bed; sec- 
ond, careful and frequent cultivation; 
third, great care in harvest; and 
fourth, attention to packing and 
marketing. In times of. scarcity, 
failure to look after details is not 
quite so disastrous, but when yields 
are big, low-grade stuff not only re- 
sults in reduced revenue, but in many 
cases actual loss. Now is the time 
to put into practice the teachings of 
agricultural colleges, farmers’ insti- 
tutes and other educational forces. 
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Big Crops 
and Quality 


grade 


Farmers’ Exchange Must Reform 





farmers’ exchanges are “in 
wrong.” They are not working on the 
principle of co-operation at all. Ev- 
ery exchange that has for its object 
the making of money to pay large 
dividends is founded falsely; and ev- 
ery one that enters the market as an 
independent buyer is prostituting the 
name fame of co-operation and 
facing ultimate failure. Noth- 
ing is that comes short 
of the stated: each 
for all of and all for each of us. 
Where the dividend idea predomi- 
nates certain men will surely be gov- 
erned hy selfish interests and conse- 
quentiy others will suffer. Similarly, 
when an exchange acts as an inde- 
pendent buyer it cannot be of serious 
service to the community in which it 
operates because it will not, cannot 
have enough control of the situation 
to do more than ordinary buyers’ 
share of business. 

To be really effective a farmers’ 
exchange must have the unflinching 
support of its members. A big mem- 
bership is not essential to success, but 
loyalty is. Better 10 men who will 
stick together than 11 who won't. 
They can succeed if the business is 
managed reasonably well. When they 
have proved their they can 
let other men join. Members who sell 
to independent buyers are robbers, 
not only of their neighbors, but of 
themselves, They are not content 
with throwing away their own 
chances to get good prices through 
the exchange having command of the 
market, but they must needs force 
their neighbors to suffer for their 
folly. This is worse than the dog in 
the manger idea... The dog merely 
prevented the cow from eating the 
hay he could not eat; whereas the 
exchange member, so called, won't 


Some 


and 
certain 
co-operation 
principle tersely 


us 


success 


allow his neighbor to get a fair price 
because he doesn’t want, or, at least, 
dgesn’t get, a fair price himself. 

Members who don’t sell all their 
goods through their exchange not 
only make the work of the exchange 
officers harder than necessary, but 
they blindly steal from themselves 
and from their neighbors without en- 
riching themselves, for what? To en- 
rich the independent buyers who 
shrewdly pull the wool over their 
eyes. If they want to sell independ- 
ently they should withdraw from the 
exchange for their own self-respect 
and for the good of the exchange; for 
while they continue as members who 
don’t live up to members’ obligations 
they are really traitors to the ex- 
change, to their fellow-members, and 
worst of all, to themselves. 





The national tood conference is an 
organization just formed to influence 
legislation. Its mem- 
bers are state offi- 
cials or members of 
national associations 
of food manufacturers who came to- 
gether recently at Atlantic City. Their 
object was to form a body whoese 
purpose shall be to promote greater 
tniformity in state and national food 
laws. Such an organization should 
be able to do great good, not enly to 
commercial food manufacturing, but 
to all dependent upon food manufac- 
turers for their market. Food con- 
trol. legislation, general and special, 
now in force in various states and in 
the nation, is anything but tniform. 
National and state regulations con- 
flict more or less, and thus interfere 
with interstate shipments. In some 
states adulteration and misbranding 
are practically perrnitted, whereas in 
adjoining states they are not. These 
and other points prompted the con- 
ference to declare its belief in such 
food control legislation as shall deal 
justly with all interests. The confer- 
ence recommended that such legisla- 
tion be uniform so as to benefit pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and consumers 
alike. Such an organization appears 
to be needed. It should be in a po- 
sition to exercise a powerful influence 
for good. 


Uniform Food 
Laws Needed 


On any farm where as many as a 
dozen head of cattle are kept a silo 
will be found a paying prop- 
osition. ‘A dairy without a 
silo could not be successful 
if it were not for the fact 
that tremendously high prices are 
paid for milk throughout the South. 
Many people who have fed beef cat- 
tle on cottonseed meal and hulls en- 
tirely have come out at the little end 
of the horn. These same people by 
building a silo and feeding silage to 
the beef animals have been able to 
make a profit on feeding beef cattle. 
A good silo with a capacity of around 
60 to 70 tons can be built for a little 
over $100, and where there are as 
many as a dozen cattle kept, it will 
certainly pay for itself in one or two 
years. We expect to give the experi- 
ences of three or four people who 
have recently built silos. Look out- 
for these articles. They will appear 
some time during the summer. Get 
busy right now end make your plans 
for building one of these. Plant your 
corn for making the silage and build 
your silo after the crops are laid by. 
Many people’ make it ‘a practice to 
grow their silage corn after oats, and 
we consider this a good method. Of 
course, this is cropping the lan 
heavily, but by adding as much sta- 
ble manure as possible to the land 
and practicing a good system of;crop 
rotation, this will not make any great 
amount of difference. 





Build 
a Silo 





One of the 
Farmers’ 


many uses which our 
Exchange column can be 
put to advan- 
tageously is for 
those who wish to 
buy some second- 
hand farm implements or any other 
kind of product to tell of their wants 
in this column, and at a very smal! 
outlay. If you want a second-hand 
pea huller, shotgun or buggy, adver- 
tise for it in the exchange column. 
Out of our thousands of readers, 
there is suré to be someone who has 
just what you want. The remarkably 
low cost of such advertising makes 
this a very desirable way of getting 
what you want at small cost. 


Ask for 
What You Want 


Cleaner and Better Songs, 


The protest against unwholesome 
and filthy songs is gaining headway 
in all parts of the country. How 
these have extended their lowering 
influences everywhere is one of the 
riddles of the time. They are heard 
on the streets, in school buildings, in 
grange halls, in the homes, The time 
has come, however, when a halt 
should be called. I am sure, too, that 
fathers and mothers everywhere join 
with me in this wish. Suggestive 
songs are never wholesome, they 
never elevate one’s moral side, they 
are never in good taste. Isn’t it to 
the point for us older people to make 
our stand on this question that this 
evil may be checked before it goes 
any further? At the next grange 
meeting or other social occasion we 
could ask that the old elevating and 
inspiring songs might be sung. We 
need not be prudish or officious, sim- 
ply suggestive in our protest, and the 
hint will quickly spread. I love my 
children too much to want them to 
be brought up in an atmosphere of 
this distressing, soul-destroying, dis- 
gusting low order of songs. I truly 
feel that God never meant for sweet 
singing young people to use their 
voices in this way. Am I wrong? 
Will you help in this? 

Profane Language Not Nice, Either 

And speaking of these now common 
songs recalls to my mind the move- 
ment. originating in Ohio a year or 
two ago that aims to get young men 
and women to refrain from using pro- 
fane language. Profane language of- 
ten is a habit, nothing more at all; 
but it is a-bad habit and unneces- 
sary to acquire. I believe I would 
prefer for my boy to smoke or drink 
than to swear. Swearing to me is not 
only a bad habit, but it is a canker 
that extends into the character. The 
habit is easily formed and quickly de- 
velops, but no mature man ever takes 
pride in his swearing accomplish- 
ments. Ask any man who is profane 
and he will tell you he regrets that 
he formed the habit. I hope that 
every reader of mine will place him- 
self or herself in this class of work- 
ing a living example to rid our gift 
of speech of this unwholesomeness. 
These words are not written in un- 
kindness, but honestly, in the hope 
that each will do his part in correct- 
ing this little vice that hurts and 
never helps. 

Western New York Peaches last 
summer were selling for less than 50 
cents a basket, and south of Albany 
and east of Utica no peaches were 
sola anywhere for less than $1; of- 
tener the price was $1.10 to $1.35 a 
basket. If the western New York 
peaches had been properly distributed 
growers would not have had any dif- 
ficulty in selling. Growers should not 
get scared on the peach question. 
Just send someone out to canvass the 
probable crop, secure the transporta- 
tion facilities and send to markets 
outside of large cities.—[Edward Van 
Alstyne, Columbia County, N Y. 








Barrels Bought on Contract—For 
our barrels 20 of us put up 85% in 
cash in June and took the barrels 
as fast as they were made. The man 
was mighty glad to get the cash and 
we were equally glad to get the bar- 
rels. We held 15% of the price as 
guaraniee. I took the matter up wit 
the commission houses in New York 
last summer and they said that fer 
finer grades of apples, particulariy 
like Duchess and Wealthy and apples 
of that stamp, the basket shaped 
something like a peach basket, hold- 
ing approximately half a barrel, is 
the one that finds a ready sale, and 
the carrying charges are not any 
more than on the bushel basket.— 
{Edward Van Alstyne, Columbia 
County, N Y. 


IT have used dynamite frequently to 
blast out stumps. In fact, I am usin: 
a little of it today. It surely is «4 
easy way to get rid of stumps.—tG. 
W. Winchell, Indiana. 
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This brings to each subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 


Company’s national organization, large resources and 


75 years’ experience. Each suWacriber is entitled to 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
culturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 


business matters, financial advice, or other helps in 


commercial affairs 


Royalties on Iron Ore 





I own some land that is rich in iron 
ore. I would like to know what royalty 
is; paid on each ton of ore where a com- 
pany takes over the business and doesn’t 
get title to the land.—{O. 


We referred this inquiry to the edi- 


tor of the “Iron Age”, probably the 
best authority in America, who re- 
plies: “In the Lake Superior district 


leases are made which give the lessee 
the right to enter upon iron bearing 
lands and take out the ore. The roy- 
alties on Lake Superior ore in the past 
10 years have ranged all the way 
from 25 cents to $1 a ton, and a num- 
ber of leases have been made in the 
past two or three years on a $1 basis 
or close to it. In some cases also 
bonuses are paid to secure leases, 
these being in addition to royalties. 
The leases as a rule, have a provision 
requiring that a certain minimum 
amount of ore be taken out each year. 
The rate of royalties, of course, de- 
pends upon the extent of the ore de- 
posit, character of the ore, proximity 
to markets and other considerations.” 
When Is a Thing Free? 


I notice in some papers advertise- 
ments that offer something “Free, if you 
send 10 cents to cover postage and 
packing.” Another adv that I answered 
—thongh it was not in your paper— 
offered some seeds free, but I found that 
I would have to buy a book to get the 


so-called free seeds. I don’t believe 
those things are what one could call 
free.—tH. G. W. 


It is true you have not seen an adver- 
tisement in ORANGE JUDD WEEK- 
LIES which offers something free, and 
yet requires any money to be sent or 
any work to be done before the so- 
ealled free thing can be obtained. 

We don’t allow an advertiser to use 
the word free unless the thing is ab- 
solutely free, and we maintain that 
even where a 2-cent postage stamp is 
asked, that a thing is not really free, 
because the person answering the adv 
is put to some expense. We used to 
allow an advertiser to say a thing was, 
free if all one had to do was to pur- 
chase something for a known, fixed, 
established price, and in addition 
would then receive a premium which 
might be called free. But for some 
months we haven't even allowed that 
use of the word free, and our ruling 
is that an article is not free: a 

A—If any money has to be paid to 
secure same. 

B—If one has to do any work of any 
kind for it. 

C—If to get the free article one has 
to make a purchase of any kind. 

D—If one is put to any expense what- 
ever for express, freight or postage, 
except the postage used in writing. 

If an advertiser is making an offer 
of a “Free Trial’’ of his goods, we 
will allow the word “Free” if followed 
by the word “Trial,” but only under 
the conditions named above. We be- 
lieve the word “Free” used in any 
other way except as above is decep- 
tive, and forms destructive instead of 
constructive advertising. 


Cheap Way to Kill Hawkweed 


CLARK WESTFORD, SCHENECTADY CO, N ¥ 








At a recerit farmers’ 
the southern part of 
question was asked: How can hawk- 
weed be killed? After two professors 
had confessed to knowing no way ex- 
cept by constant tillage, a middle- 
aged- farmer in the rear of the hall 
got up and related this experience: 

When I tore down an old tenement 
house on my farm a few years ago 
the waterproof, tarred-felt roofing on 4 
it was dragged back a few rods out 
of the way and left upon the ground. 
It lay there several weeks and when 
it was removed I discovered that it 
had killed out a patch of orange 
hawkweed——a patch that the year be- 
fore even salt by the barrel had not 
killed. 

This gave me an idea, as I had 
several other patches of the weed on 
the farm. So I cut that old roof 
into pieces as large as would load 
flat randily on a hayrack, then bound 
the pieces about the four edges with 
old lath to prevent tearing and placed 
a ring at each corner so that the 


institute in 
the state the 





pieces could be staked down to the | 


ASSISTANCE RENDERED 


ground. These pieces were hauled 
out and placed over patches of hawk- 
weed in a pasture and have done 


good work in killing it out.~Of course ’ 


it will kill anything else under it also, 
roots and all, if left long enough. 
Since first discovering this way I 
have killed out all’ the patches of 
hawkweed on my farm, which is 
something I had never been able to 
do in other ways, and it is certainly 
much more effective and cheaper than 
fallowing. 
Since my 
tarred-felt 


first experience with this 
roofing “killer” I have 
cleared my fields of quack grass in 
the same way. I bought a roll of 
new tarred felt and cut it into lengths 
easy to handle. These I spread on 
the ground over the quack, peg them 
down and allow to remain six weeks. 
Everywhere I have done this the 
quack has been killed, and at a less 
cost of time and money than by any 
other method I. have ever tried or 
seen tried. 


International Directors Meet—At 
the spring meeting of the directors 
of the International live stock asso- 
ciation, the following important sug- 
gestions were adopted: Hereafter, 
steers entered in the slaughter test 
will be entered by name in the cata- 
log, so they can be readily identified. 
The champion steer herd will here- 
after be distinctly defined as consist- 





ing of one two-year-old, one year- 
ling and one calf. The four classes 
for draft geldings will be eliminated 
and two classes will be substituted 
for them, offering 10 premiums each, 
ranging from $150 down to $25, with 
a total of $1580 prize money. The 
secretary was instructed to endeavor 
to secure special appropriations from 
the breed association for the short. 
fed classes. As the Oxford association 
did not offer special prizes, it was 
dropped to second class among the 
sheep, with its prize money reduced 
$76. By reason of the fact that the 
Continental Dorset club offered lib- 
eral specials the Dorsets were raised 
to first class and will. receive the $76 
deducted from the former Oxford 
premiums. An offer of $250 for spe- 
cials for Romney sheep was accepted 





and this breed will be given a class | 
in which to compete for its own 
money. Chester Whites were raised 
to first class among the swine, on ac- 
count of liberal prize money. On pe- 
tition of American Yorkshfre asso- 
ciation that breed will no longer be 
classified according to age, but by 
weight. This change will also be 


made for the Tamworths. 


Field Dodder—Found on both clda 
vers and alfalfas. Its habit is to grow 
to the top of the plant, spread rapidly 
from plant to plant, often bearing 
down and smothering the crop. 
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and Rock-Bottom Prices on 


Steel Shingles 


**We Pay the Freight”’ 


They make the most economical and 
durable roofing for any building. 
against fire, rain, sun, lightning, beat and 
cold, Can be laid by anyone handy with 
Do not rot, curl, crack nor fall off 
like wood or slate. 
tight and nail-heads are covered. We send 
special nails without extra charge. Every 
shingle backed by money-back guaranty. ' 
Our corrugated roofing and siding are best, 
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Lock-joint is water- 





Send for Catalog 


this may lower cost. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 











lock and key. 


We control it by secrecy, 


Other attempts to 
which can’t rim-cut 


fortunes in faulty tires. 


The Secret 


The secret lies in six flat bands 
of 126 braided wires. They are 
vulcanized into the tire base. 

That makes the tire base un- 
stretchable. The tire can’t be 
forced off without removing a 
rim flange. So we don’t hook the 
tire to the rim. 

With this hookless tire you turn 
your rim flanges outward—not in- 
ward as with clincher tires. Then 
the tire, when wholly or partly de- 
flated, rests on a rounded edge. 
Rim-cutting is made impossible. 


Extra Capacity 


No-Rim-Cut tires 








make tires 
have cost 
tire. 


So the tires save rim - cutting 
and save over-loading. They 
save so much that they have be- 
come the most popular tires in 
the world. 


The Vital 
Bands of Wire 


But our braided wire bands are 
considered essential toa faultless 
tire of this type. 

Again and again other ways 
have been tried. And thousands 
of tires came back for replacement 
because the ways were wrong. 


So the demand has come to 


Goodyears, in an overwhelming 
way. We have sold over one mil- 
lion automobile tires in the past 
12 months alone. 


No Extra Price 


Now, our mammoth production 
has brought down the cost of this 
wanted type of tire. 

No-rim-cut tires used to cost one- 
fifth more than clinchers. 
by little the cost has been cut. 

Now no standard tires of any 
type cost less than No-Rim-Cut 


Controlled by Secrecy 


The essential feature in No- 
Rim-Cut tires is made under 


No-Rim-Cut tires, for years 
and years, have served hundreds 
of thousands well. Not one has 
ever rim-cut. 

That is why the demand cen- 
ters on them. Goodyear tires 
have come to outsell every other 


tires. 


Think what that means —tires 
that can’t rim-cut, oversize tires 
at no higher cost than old-types. 





have 10 per cenit 
more air capacity 
than the same rated. 
sizein clinchers. And 
air is what carries the 
load. 

This over-capacity, 
on the average, adds 
25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 





Rim-Cut Tires 


No- 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


(j00D,#YEAR 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 

Main Canadian Office, Toronte, Ont.—Canadian Faetory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 





























Little 


Don’t you think 
that it pays to insist 
on them? 





Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 
economize on tires. 
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OHIO 
Agricultural Commission 


DNWISE TO FORCE REFERENDUM: AND A 
BEFERENDUM WOULD FAIL AT ELECTION 


i 


TIME 


Ohio farmers are asking who are 
the men and what are the interesis 
that are back of the movement to 
force a referendum on the agricul- 
tural commission bill. They don’t 
question the motives of the state 
grange leaders in their action leading 
to a referendum position, but they do 
wonder what trick has been used to 
line up these men in favor of this 
referendum. Grange leaders were on 
hand when this bill was framed, They 
lent their counsel and advice in 
amending the original bill so as to 
meet various criticisms and objections 
that. had been raised; and as finally 
amended, these men ient their ap- 
proval to the bill. Have the insurance 
companies or some of the other dis- 
gruntied corporations concluded that 
the best way to secure referendum on 
other lines of legislation that they av 
not like, is to line up the grange in a 
series of petitions so as to force a 
vote on various questions? 

The grange leaders connected with 
this agricultural commission referen- 
dum state that they have no connec- 
tion with any other forces at work, Tt 
is likely that this is true, but so 
smooth and slick are men back of in- 
Vested interests that the unsuspecting 
grange officials might get entangled 
without knowing at all just what is 
back of the whole thing or where the 
chestnuts are hidden‘that are to be 
pulied out of the fire. To get farmers 
and members of the grange to\ sign 
the petitions and to get them at work 
on other kinds of legislation to which 
it is desired that a referendum be ap- 
plied, would be worth the chance of a 
vote, at least, that is what these other 
interests think about the matter. 

This journal believes that’ the 
grange will make a mistake if it cir- 
culates one single petition. The grange 
cannot afford to make entangling al- 
liances with any corporation. Insteaa@ 
of fighting this measure, the grange 
should be doing everything in its pow- 
er to get the commission firmly estab- 
lished. In the first place there seems 
little likelihood of public approval of 
a referendum even if enough names 
are secured by petition to secure a 
vote. The people of the state believe 
in a commission form of efficient 
management. Out of the total votre 
cast the commission bill would cer- 
tainly prevail. Why then g9 to all tne 
expense of circulating petitions forc- 
ing an election when the original legis- 
lation is certain to be approved if car- 
ried to the polls. There is no decided 
epposition to testing out this. plan. 
The agricultural college, the experi- 
ment station, state board of agricul- 
ture, state dairy and food commission 
and other state enterprises affected Dy 
this bill have all agreed to the plan 
and are willing in every sense of the 
word to give it a reasonable’trial, Op- 
position therefore does not start ith 
these enterprises, There were no ul- 
terior motives back of the measure In 
the first place. The full intent and 
purpose of the agricultural commis- 
sion bill was to give more efficient 
service td the agricultural people ot 
Ohio. The legislative leaders sought 
to promote agriculture in the Buckeye 
6tate and to the give all the state help 
available to the state agricultural and 
educational enterprises in the build- 
ing up of agriculture in the state. 

When the bill was drafted every in- 
terest was consulted and asked to 
make some suggestions. At the time 
of the passage of this bill the original 
draft was amended, some changes 
Were made and it had the general ap- 
proval of everybody. It then turned 
out that one Paul North of the fish 
and game commission found that he 
was losing his job and he started tn 
to cause trouble, His first threat was 
that he would stir up sentiment in 
favor of a referendum. This man 
North is not a very good leader of 
Ohio farmers, He is not accepted as 
the agricultural spokesman of the 
state of Ohio, and we doubt if either 
he or any combination can secure 
enough petitioners to force a referen- 
dum; and if one is forced, to defeat 
the bill. 

We believe that all persons asked to 
sign such petitions should refuse to 
do so. In the judgment of this jour- 
nal the commission bill should be 
tried out to see if greater service to 
the people of the state may be se 
cured, There is no great principle at 
Stake in the matter at all, If better 
service can be secured by co-operation 
of departments, then the rank and file 
of the people care not whether the 
governor appoints a commission of a 
few men to administer these agricu}- 
tural enterprises, or whether the gov- 
error appoint several members of va- 
rious boards to do the same thing. Of 
course it is to be recognized that it is 
anybody’s right if he honestly believes 
@ referendum should be held, to 
Create a sentiment in favor of such 
referendum, and every man connected 
with this matter in this case is acting 
@learly within his constitutional right. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


It seems hardly consistent, however, 
to have certain members of the 
grange behind this movement when 
they were present at the time the bill 
was drafted. Wise leadership is want- 
ing in agriculture, and it seems to We 
in need now. The best sense is to 
avoid entangling allances with corpo- 
ration interests that would use the 
grange and the agricultural people to 
handle their own difficulties without 
any real interest in agriculture, except 
to, use agricultural leaders to further 
their own interests, 


Franklin Forging Ahead 


Ii, WARREN PHELPS 





Home-grown, strawberries are fine 
in size and quality, but not plentiful 
enough to reduce the price below 12 
Early May, and 


cents a quart, retail. 
i are ripe 


other varieties of cherries 
but not in large supply. Peaches 
seem to be more plentiful than any 
other kind of fruit in many sections, 
The supply of early vegetables on the 
market # abundant and_ “selling at 
very reasonable prices. Shipping fac- 
ilities from southern climates to all 
parts of the north are such as to be 
of great service to city people. New 
potatoes are selling for 60 cents a 
peck, while old potatoes have been 
reduced to 65 cents a bushel retail, 
The attempt made to corner the 
price at $1 failed. There has been 
a great demand for tomato plants. 
The price for eggs 20 to 22 cents a 
dozen has reduced the demand for 
meats, the highest priced of any food 
stuffs. 

Farmers are blaming their neglect 
of the warning which the agricul- 
tural papers have been giving of the 
gradual lessening of the supply of 
cattle, sheep and hogs during the past 
four years, while the consumers 
have. been increasing in numbers, 
The visible supply on the farms is 
very evident. Corn, hay and grass are 
very plentiful. The ever-increasing 
demand for veal, lamb and roast pig 
will keep the farms light in supply of 
beef cattle, sheep and hogs. The de- 
mand for milk, cream and butter is 
increasing; as the population of the 
cities increases, the supply should 
increase in proportion. 

Actual farmers who know what_ 
good and bad weather means to their 
crops are not encouraged greatly over 
the corn prospect. There has been 
too much cold weather, Although 
the seed was good and germinated 
well, yet except on the best 
warm soils, or where rich ma- 
nure was applied, the plants have not 
made much growth. It is now time 
to commence cutting alfalfa and red 
clover for hay. There are large quan- 
tities to cut. Many cornfields are 
just getting the first cultivation. Many 
farm adviser meetings have been 
held but the general farmer has not 
had time to attend them; some of our 
best crop raisers never attend those, 
meetings, while some of the most in- 
ferior crop raisers spend a great deal 
of time in this way. It depends a 
great deal upon the man’s energies 
as to results, 


Splendid University Pageant 


M. E. LEE 





The pageant at Ohio state university 


commencement week is said to have 
been the most elaborate, spectacular 
and successful ever given in the state, 
About 1500 participated. Every de- 
partment of the university and nearly 
every class from the first, that of 
’73, to the last, that of 1912, were 
appropriately represented by costumes 
or floats. A unique feature was the 
Y M CA exhibit. A great placard 
was borne bearing the legend, ‘This 
is what we are after,” followed by a 
red devil who was pricked frequently 
with a pitchfork by the president of 
the organization. 

The’ suffragists and 
stirred up considerable 
The suffragists had a torch 
in front, leading the states 
woman suffrage, marching in 
garbed in the colors of yellow 
white. Following these was 
shrouded in purple, downcast and 
weeping in sorrow and shame over 
her plight. The suffragettes followed, 
raising a disturbance, hitting with 
axes, annoying people and police who 
formed part of the procession. 

The librarians carried an ancient 
printing press; girls dressed as flowers 
represented the botany department; 
the home economics department de- 
picted costumes of colonial days and 
other periods in history, the garments 
of the various periods being typfeal 
Grecian heroes for the Greek depart- 
ment. Florentine artists for the art 
school, strollers and Shakespearian 
players for English. The depart- 
ment of agriculture depicted harvest- 
ing costumes and tools of the 16th 
century and those of modern agri- 
culture. It is estimated that 8000 and 
10,000 people saw the pageant. 

There are 514 in the graduating 
class. Gov Cox delivered an address 
in which he defended the legislation 
of his administration and promised 
the university that he would do every- 


suffragettes 

comment. 
bearer 
having 
twos, 

and 
Ohio, 


thing in his power to get every penny 
of money possible from the state to 
maintain its work. 

° ‘. 

Replanting Corn—Wheat continues 
to look like a good crop in Sandusky 
Co, Those who plowed their ground 
for oats will receive their reward. 
Oats that were disked in are, asa 
rule, very weedy. Some are being 
plowed up for corn, Meadows and 
pasture are looking well, containing 
their full share of weeds. Corn at 
present is in a rather unsatisfactory 
condition. Some are replanting as 
much as 50 acres, 

Oats Grow Rapidly—Abundant 
rains for all crops in Darke Co. Wheat 
looks very well, but some rank growth 
was lodged by storms. Oats are grow- 
ing rapidly, corn only slowly, owing 
to cool weather, Early potatoes look 
fine. Strawberry crop about 30% lost 
by frost. Apples nearly all gone too. 
Eggs selling 18c p doz, butter 20 to 
25c, live paultry 13c, hogs 8c, 





More Silos Built—Plenty of rains 
have revived meadows in Meigs Co,and 
pastures to considerable extent. Early 
sown wheat is fine. Corn is all plant- 
ed. More silos are being built. Stock 
of all kinds look well. Strawberries 
sell at $2.20 p 24-qt cra, eggs 200 
p doz, buiter fat 25c, cows $50 to $100 
ea, horses $150 to $225, 

Working Roads—Stock is doing 
well on pasture in Allen Co. A good 
many hogs are going to market at 8c 
p lb. Cattle are scarce. Corn is 60c p 
bu, oats 35c, potatoes 60c, butter 30c, 
eggs 20c, chickens 13c. Corn is about 
all planted, Some has been worked 
over, but not growing very fast on ac- 
count of cool weather, Meadows and 
oats fields are getting weedy. Wheat 
and rye look good. Some work is be- 
ing done on the roads now as farmers 
have time to help. Wool sold from 18 
to 19c p Ib, 

Marriage No Bar to Study—An Ash- 
tabula Co boy has just demonstrated 
that being married is no hindrance 
to securing a complete training in 
scientific agriculture, Schuyler Salis- 
@ury, who went to the college of ag- 
riculture four years ago with a wife 
and children, has just finished his 
course, and is employed to teach ani- 
mal industry next year in the N C 
agri col. The good position which 
Mr Salisbury has secured is only one 
evidence of the high standing which 
he has won in his studies. Last fall 
he was twice sent te Chicago to rep- 
resent Ohio in live stock judging con- 
tests. Two other married men who 
have taken part of their courses at 
the college of agréeulture are in the 
graduating class. 

Oats Short—Weather has-been cold 
for spring crops in Allen Co. Corn is 
growing. Fair prospect for hay crop. 
Oats are short and many fields quite 
weedy. Planting is nearly completed. 
Pasture is fine and all stock doing 
well. Pig crop was the average, Hay 
is $8 p ton, corn 56c p bu, oats 36c, 
rye 56c, eggs 20c p doz, chickens l4c 
p lb. Fat cattle and hogs are very 
scarce, 

Meadows Backward—Old meadows 
are backward in Clermont Co; will go 
hard with those who are about out of 
hay. Corn shows the effect of three 
days cold, northeast winds. No dam- 
age reported from frost. Apples were 
badly hurt by the frost in May. Young 
fruit trees that have been culitvated 
and fertilized show fine growth, But- 
ter is 20c p lb, eggs 1l6c, butter fat 29c, 
Hogs $8.20 p 100 lbs, cattle 5 to Sc p 
lb.. Strawberries are about gone, after 
a light crop, 

Tobacco Plants Poor—The weather 
has been very cool in Montgomery Co. 
There was a light frost last week. 
The tobacco plants and corn 
were damaged to some extent 
by this. The tobacco plants are very 
poor and many farmers will be unable 
to finish planting om this account, 
Most of the corn has been plowed 
several times. The hay crop will be 
very short, The wheat crop looks very 
promising. A large amount of old hay 
has been baled in order to make room 
for new hay, 

Improving Our Own Roads—A 
great deal has been written and 
spoken during the past winter about 
road improvement and market roads. 
Much of this discussion has been 
carried on by prominent men before 
large audiences, and even in the halls 
of our legislature. This is fortunate 
because it will assist in getting better 
highways. However, in order that the 
less important highways be improved 
and kept in good condition, it will 
be necessary for local officials and 
the people who use them to look after 
the matter. Leading out from Smith- 
ville in Wayne Co is an ordinary 
dirt road, the first mile of which for 
most of the year is very good. That 
it is such is due chiefly to the efforts 
of two men who own property along 
this road. One is a_ butcher, the 
other a farmer. After some persua- 
sion, they induced the village council 
to hire an engine, and with plow and 
scraper open up good side ditches, 
and give to the road a good rounded 
shape, After this was done the 
farmer and the butcher proposed to 


American Agriculturist 


the council that if two cars of lime- 
stone were purchased, they would see 
that it was put on the road. .The 
road was then in very good condition. 
But these men knew that roads once 
built or repaired must not be neg- 
lected forever after. They saw that 
someone should be on the ground 
ready to give the road attention at 
the time it was needed. Accordingly, 
the farmer agreed to drag the road 
after every rain, and at any other 
time it might need it. In this way 
they have made and kept it good. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Big Tomato Acreage—Having ideal 
corn weather in Mineral Co, warm 
with enough moisture. Farmers se- 
cured a good stand and weather is 
favorable for cultivation, so there are 
vot many weedy cornfields. There will 
be over 200 acres in this section, Most 
tomatoes for the coming factory. Most 
of the plants are already set out, Cat- 
tle and hogs are scarce and prices 
high. Butter is«30c p lb, eges 18c p 
doz, hay $15 p ton, corn $1.25 p bbl. 

But Little Fruit—Summers Co has 
been getting plenty of rain after the 
drouth in May. Corn is doing very 
well. Wheat, oats and pasture look 
well. Will be but little fruit of any 
kind in this part. Lambs are doing 
well, and will go on the market in 
July at Gc p lb. Corn is $1 p bu, young 
chickens We p lb, butter 2Uc, eggs 17c 
p doz. 

Oats Superb—An abundance of sun. 
shine and rain, alternating, has pushed 
grass rapidly forward in Braxton Co, 
Mieeadows especially are in fine pros- 
pect. Pasturage is plentiful. The great: 
er part of the corn crop has been 
worked through once and is in good 
shape, Oats are superb, and barring 
injury by the June showers and hot 
sun wheat will be heavy, in fact, all 
that could be desired. Potatoes look 
well. Wool market is duil; a year ago 
wool readily brought 29c, now 20c is 
the best offered. No offers as yet for 
lambs, Real estate is quiet. Public 
highways are in bad condition. Traffic 
in live stock is slow. 

More Apple Trees—The writer has 
just returned from planting 1636 
apple trees at Harding, W Va, where 
the Davis colliery company are start- 
ing a 1000-acre orchard. All fruit in 
Taylor, Barbour and Randolph coun- 
ties ‘was killed several weeks ago. 
Large loss to small fruit growers. Po- 
tatoes were frozen but coming on 
again. Cattle are not to be found for 
sale with the rains of last week rush- 
ing the grass up. Sheep products are 
low on account of tariff tinkering. 
Meadows are short but making -up 
for lost time now. Hendrickson, Har- 


* dester & Burdette of Grafton planted 


$00 more trees on their commercial 
orchard this spring. Bunch onions 
are the only market crop yet sold by 
truckers. Butter is 25 to 30¢ p Ib.— 
[G. G. M. 

Too Much Rain—Weather is very 
cool and changeable in McDowell Co. 
Crops are late and not very good. 
Fruit is most all kiiled. Horses ana 
cattle are high. Feed and groceries 
are high. Flour is $6.75 p bbl, meal 
$1 to $1.20 p bu. Work is still on the 
boom, The new town of Hartwell is 
growing fast. Branch railroad is com- 
pleted and trains running between 
Cedar Bluffs and Berwind. Fdrmers 
are very busy, but getting behind with 
their work on account ‘of rain. 

More Rye—Corn was injured by 
wet weather except on hill lands in 
Taylor Co. Meadows are only fair, 
but pasture is good. But little stock 
to eat the grass. Almost any kind of 
old cow sells for 5 to 6c p lb, Wool is 
15 to 18¢ p 1b, lambs about 6c, butter 
15c, eggs 20c. More rye than usual to 
be cut or plowed under this year. No 
cowpeas sown. Roads are excellent. 

Wheat Looks Fine—Wheat is look- 
ing fine in Summers Co with prospect 
for a good crop, Plenty of rain, Mead- 
ows promise to be very good. Corn is 
fine. July lambs are contracted at 6c 
p lb. Wool is lfc p lb. Will begin 
work on the big dam on New river 
above Hinton July 1. Eggs are 20c p 
doz, butter 15c p lb, young chickens 
20c p lb, Roads are in fine shape 


OHIO—At Columbus, corn 62c p 
bu, oats 4lc, bran $24 p ton, middlings 
26, timothy hay 12.50, clover 11.50, 
steers 6@8c p !b, veal calves Ye, 
hogs 8%c, eggs 20%c p doz, fowls lic 
p lb, potatoes 65c p bu, onions 30@ Soc, 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat $1.08 
p bu, corn 63%c, No 3 oats 40%¢, 
bran 21 p ton, coarse middlings 24.50, 
timothy hay 15, clover mixed 145, hogs 
8%c p lb, cattle 5%@S8%c, sheep 
8@4%e, lombs 4@8%e, calves 5% @ 
10% c, eggs 18c p doz, broilers 29c p 
lb, hens 16c, spinach 1.75 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, eggs 22c p doz, fowls 
17c p 1b, broilers 29c, strawberries 
$5.50 p bu, potatoes 50c, beets and 
carrots 50c p doz, lettuce 6c p hd, 
asparagus 1.25 p doz, spinach 60c p 
bx, No 2 red wheatt1.09 p bu, No 3 
yellow corn 64c, oats 42%c, timothy 
hay 14.50 p ton, medium unwashed 
wool 18ce p i, Delaine 14@ l6c, 
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Notes from the Keystone State 


CYRUS T, FOX 


The coldest June weather for some 
years occurred in Pennsylvania on the 
10th inst, In the northern part of the 
state the temperature dropped to 30 
degrees, and half an inch of ice was 
reported. Much damage was caused 
to fruit trees and vegetables. In the 
southern counties the temperature did 
not go below the freezing point, but 
frost occurred in the lowlands. There 
was not much damage to vegetation 
on account of its advanced state, but® 
tender vegetables, such as tomatoes, 


peppers, egg plants, lima beans and 
cucumbers, suffered. Corn, also, re- 
ceived a setback, Fortunately, the 


prevalence of considerable wind pre- 
vented more serious results, 

The first agricultural exhibition of 
the season took place on Saturday, 
June 14, in Berks county, under the 
auspices of Shartlesville grange. in 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


vegetables, In the Sugarloaf valley 
of Luzerne county, which furnishes 
much produce for places in the an- 
thracite coal regions, a large cannery 
has just been erected. The farmers 
now expect to realize better on therr 
fruit and garden truck, 

The announcement of the Sharples 
separator company that hereafter the 
smaller sizes of their cream separu- 
tors will be manufactured in Ger- 
many created considerable sensation 
until the public was informed that 
this would not result in a curtailment 
in the number of men employed tu 
the Pennsyplvania establishment. 
labor and material being cheaper in 
Germany the company claims that 
their goods can be manufactured 
there and put upon the market in this 
country at a greater profit than if 
made here. : 

The first shipment of fancy cattle 
by trolley express to take place in this 
country was made a few days ago by 
T. 5, Cooper of Lehigh county, Pure- 

















“Eggs is Eggs” Don’t Hold True 


An egg show is considered an innovation 
exhibits, yet Indiana has held five annual 


agricultural 
The 


in the way of 
shows with good results. 


one recently held at Purdue university, Ind, received entries not only from 


the Hoosier state, but from Wisconsin, 
managed by the freshman students in poultry husbandry. 


others. It is 
The prime ob- 


Rhode Island and 


ject is to increase interest in the market egg, showing people the difference 


between good and bad “hen fruit.” 


the display were implements, 
tools and agriculturat machin- 
ery of ali kinds, including gas- 


oline engines, There were also motor 
trucks, farm wagons and various ve- 
hicles on exhibition. It was the sec- 
ond anagual picnic of the grange. Ad- 
dresses were made by prominent 
mem bers. 

Another farm school for boys is 
about to be established near New- 
town, in Bucks county, by the trus- 
tees of St Martin’s college in Phila- 
delphia, and institution of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church. After the 
school has been opened the college 
property, which has become very val- 
uable, will be sold. The idea is to 
transfer the students to a location 
with more healthful surroundings, 
where they will have the opportunity 
of working in the open air, 

On the second Monday in June, 
meetings were held at Pennsylvania 
county seats to determine upon tnw 
places in the respective counties 
where farmers’ institutes shall be held 
during the coming season. The popu- 
larity of the institute has caused 
much pressure for this class of agri- 
cultural meetings. Some of the mors 
populous counties, such as Lancaster, 
Berks and York will have five to 
seven institutes each. The dates will 
be set by the assistant secretary of 
agriculture, A, L. Martin, who is di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes, 

The erection of a power plant on 
the west branch of the Perkiomen 
creek to generate electricity, has 
caused progressive farmers of eastern 
Berks county and northern Montgom- 
ery to equip their residences and 
barns electrically. Daniel N. Schultz 
was the first to have his buildings 
thus lighted. His example was quickly 
followed by Andrew Kriebel, Samuel 
Faust, *Owen Schultz and William 
Seipt. 

The farmers’ union of Exeter in 
Berks county is composed of farmers 
who keep accounts, While not claim- 
ing to be experts in bookkeeping, they 
have a regard for income of expenses, 
and the financial returns of each de- 
partment of the farm are carefully 
noted. At the next meeting each meiua- 
ber will present a report as to last 
year’s crops, with the gain or loss in 
his business. Comparisons will be 
made and the members will endeavor 
to profit by each other’s experience. 

Canning establishments are incroas. 
ing in Pennsylvania counties, There 
are already many in the eastern part 
of the state and now the central coun- 
ties are-moving in the matter. Farrn- 
ers and truck growers find the can- 
nery of great usefulness in taking 
care of surplus yields of fruit and 


bred Jersey cattle valued at $10,000 in 
the aggregate were loaded upon 500- 
horse power electric cars of the Ad- 
ams express git Coopersburg to be 
carried to various points in New Eng- 
land, 

A farm bureau is about to be 
opened in West Chester to be under 
the supervision of Dr George Bil- 
lings, an agricultural expert, and Prof 
A. D. Cromwell, a teacher of agricul- 
ture in the West Chester state normal 
school. The farmers of Chester coun- 
ty expect to be greatly benefited by 
this new departure, as they expect to 
report their troubles in farming to the 
bureau and receive practical advice 
whenever it is needed. 


West Virginia Farming 


Lambs from Jefferson county have 
been bringing top prices on the New 
York market this spring. The mild 
winter, followed by an early spring 
with plenty of good pasture, enabled 
them to mature much earlier than 
usual. R. H. Frazier shipped 240 
that averaged 74 pounds each. A. P. 
Russell & Co, probably the largest 
buyers of wool in Upshur and adjoin- 
ing counties, are now contracting for 
the wool output. This year they of- 
fer 16 cents a pound against 28 cents 
last year. 

John M. Milan, veteran secretary of 
the state board of agriculture, which 
passed out of existence May 31, 
claims he was the only office holder 
on record who had no desire to re- 
main in office, and he hailed -with 
gladness the time of his deliverance 
from public servicé. He says his du- 
ties were congenial and satisfactory, 
but he could not resist the call to his 
farm near Mannington. The good 
wishes of the many friends of “Uncle 
John,” as he was more familiarly 
known, follow him home. 

The various county courts are tak- 
ing up the question of working local 
prisoners on the county roads. Fre- 
quently prisoners are sentenced to 
serve time in jail and under the new 
law are required to aid the counties 
in repairing and building highways. 
Hereafter all able-bodied men will 
spend their time at work instead of 
languishing behind the bars. The 
new convict law will not be enforced 
until after July 1. At that time the 
fiscal year ends and the board of con- 
trol will begin distributing the pris- 
oners confined in the state peniten- 
tiary at Moundsville throughout the 








state. The first county to make a 
reguisition for state prisoners was 
Berkeley. 


An interesting and helpful depart- 





ment conducted at Glenville normal 
school this year was the school gar- 
dens and an effort will be made to 
introduce them in the other normal 
schools of the state next year. There 
are-1l gardens 10 feet square. Stu- 
dents started the plants in the house 
and had early: peas, lettuce, onions, 
radishes, potatoes, beets, squashes 
and tomatoes. The boys also operated 
a miniature dairy. They bought up 
milk and separated it every Friday, 
ripening the cream in time to churn 
Saturday morning. Then they sold 
the milk and butter and paid the bills. 
Some of these products will be sent 
to the semicentennial at Wheeling. 
An effort is being made to induce the 
state scheol department to enlarge on 
this idea at the normal schools 
throughout the state. 

Howard E. Williams, commissioner 
of agriculure, has recejved word that 
a dozen of the fine Arabian stallions 
have arrived in Lewisburg, in the 
heart of the blue grass section of the 
Alleghenies. Disposition of them will 
soon -be made to the different sec- 
tions of the state. 


Passing of the Toll Road 


A. BR. FERN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 





The turnpike system has long been 
almost obsolete in this section. One 
steep hil crossroad is, however, oper- 
ated by a private company conneciing 
the tiny hamlet of North Franklin 
with the busy young city of Oneonta. 
Its quaint little toll house with a 
double roofed shed across the road 
still shelters a collector whose de- 
taining hand is held out to each trav- 
eler,. The company has kept the road 
in good condition, but a movement is 
in progress which will probably result 
in a proposition being placed before 
the board of supervisors in both Ot- 
sego and Delaware counties recom- 
mending that the road be transferred 
from private to public management. 

To the memories connected with 
the old turnpikes belong many inci- 
dents peculiar to the toll methods of 
road maintenance. Here is one of 
them told of the time when droves of 
cattle and sheep passed along the old 
Catskill turnpike on the way to New 
York. Many petty tricks were tried 
to lessen the toll fees. Sheep were 
huddled and hustled to keep the col- 
lector from counting correctly. One 
Grover with odd manner and stutter- 
ing tongue came to a toll gate where 
he was asked the number of sheep in 
his drove. He replied: “I c-c-cant 
lie, th-th-th-there are ju-ju-ju-just 
fo-fo-four hundred and s-s-seventy- 
fcur. \gNow how many are you go-go- 
going to let me off for te--te-telling 
the t-t-t-t-truth?” The ‘toll gatherer 
laughed, “A man went through yes- 
terday who said he had 250, and I 
know he had more than you have, 
I'll let you through on his figures,” 
he replied. 





f wuovesate PROFIT SAVED 


Freight Paid On The Celebrated 


UE Rubber 





Roofing 


Indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain 
WARRANTED FOR 15 YEARS 
1-Ply, 35 tbs. 108 square feet, $1.10 per roll. 
2-Piy, 45 ibs. 108 square feet, 1.30 per roll. 
3-Piy, 55 ibs. 108 square f.et, 1.50 per roll. 
Delivered Free to any station east of Rocky Moun- 
tains except Tex., Okla., Colo. N.D., 8. D.. Wyo. 
a eh pe 
these States on request. Satistection Gueranteed. 
Reference — Southern Illinois Nat’! Bank. 
Write us for FREE SAMPLES or order direct 
from this advertisement. Terms Cash. Address, 
CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., 


DEPT. 844, East St. Lowls, Miinols, or 
DEPT. 244, 200 Fifth Ave., Now York City, 














YY Shirley 
\ President 
Suspenders 


Solid comfort, freedom - 

ease i t. 
Hinthedidaghk 
Light, Medium or Extra Heavy. Extra 
lengths for tall men. Satisfaction or 
money back. Sold by all dealers or from 

the factory at 50 cents a pair. a 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 

508 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


, 








Hydraulic Cider Presses 


All sizes, We have had 
86 years’ experience and 
can save you money. 
Also Steam and Gaso- 
line Engines, Boilefs, 
Sawmills, etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Thomas-Albright Co. + 
West New York, New Jersey ——— = 


WELI DRILLING 













MACHINES 


ver 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
heels or on sills. With engines or horse pow- 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanig 
can operate them easily. Gend for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., - Ithaca, N. Y. 











Please the 
Home Folks 


By serving 


Post 
Toasties 


They are among the 
good things to eat, but not 
in the cook book, because 
they require no cooking. 


Toasties are always crisp 
and appetizing—ready to 
eat direct from the pack- 
age. You save heaps of 
time and avoid hot work 
in the kitchen. 


Some rich cream—sugar 
if you want it—or cool fruit 
juice, with these fluffy bits 
of corn and you have a 
dish that is fascinating for 
any meal of the day. 


Toasties are sold by 
grocers everywhere. 














Neat Designs in Embroidery 





No. 1976. 

As cross-stitch embroidery is always in demand we 
offer you thie pretty 16-inch design, stamped on our 
best round thread white Glasgow Lnene with fast colog 
Turkey red or white cotton to finish the desiga, 20¢ 


for only 


Cross-stiteh Centerpiece 





No. 1932. 


Collar and Cuff Set 
This neat and simple collar and cuff set ts indeed & 
thing of beauty, comes stamped on white linene for 


solid and eyelet embroide y: stemped material, D.ML.GQ 
cotton, needle and ajuminum thimble, all 
LOE ccccocccceccvesescesecesesesseseseeeseees 











fb SHEP 4 
No. 1849. Towel or Pillow Slip Desiga 15¢ 


A_neat des'gn for towel or pillow slip is 
ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. O, Springfield, ---, 


No. 1849. A perforated pattern of ft costs only 








768 [12] 


Cowpeas for Pasture 
il. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

The value of cowpeas as forage 
and for a pasture crop is not as gen- 
erally appreciated as they should be. 
While it is true that they do best 
upon good land, it is also true that 
they will grow on almost any type of 
soil. This fact I proved to my own 
satisfaction last year. This crop does 
best on a Sandy loam soil. It grows 
well on clay soils in comparison with 
that of other crops. 

Cowpeas are a warm weather crop, 
and must not be sown until late, when 
there is no more danger of frosts. The 
time to plant is soon after you have 
planted your corn crops. The seed 
should be sown in rows about 20 
inches apart and need thorough cul- 
tivation. They are sometimes sown 
broadcast or drilled solid with an or- 
dinary grain drill. When sown in 
rows the seed required is about 30 
pounds to the acre, if drilled solid 
about one bushel to the acre is re- 
quired, and a little more than one 
bushel is required where they are 
sown broadcast. When a‘grain drill 
is used for planting, it is necessary to 
exercise a little care in adjusting the 
drill in order to avoid breaking a 
great many of the seeds. The oats 
cups, with which most of the modern 
up-to-date drills are equipped, can be 
used to good advantage in drilling 
cowpeas. The seed can be purchased 
for about $2 to $2.50 a bushel. 

The time required for the crop to 
make good pasture depends largely 
upon the season. For the average 
season about { days will have ma- 
tured the crop. Many farmers in our 
section and in other parts of the 
state have obtained satisfactory re- 
sults by sowing cowpeas with corn 
and pasturing the entire crop with 
with hogs and cattle. One of our ex- 
periment stations vecomimends that 
corn should be sown with this crop 
to get the best results. The two crops 
combined furnish a ration which is 
more nearly balanced than either 
crop fed alone. 

This crop can also ‘be grown to ad- 
vantage after a crop of early small 
grain and will furnish a great deal 
of late summer pasture or green ma- 
terial to plow under in case the field 
is to be fall plowed. Cowpeas belong 
to the family of plants that can use 
the nitrogen in the air, and are very 
valuable as a soil building element. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 
Cattle —Hosse-, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 








Por 100 Ite 


Kansas City .. 
Pittsburg 





Some of the winter crop 
cattle is available for the summer run 
and markets show this plainly. Prime 
steers continue to sell up to about 
$8.85 p 100 Ibs at Chicago, but medium 
weight kind are commanding almost 
as much as the long-fed steers. In 
the east it is estimated that a rela- 
tively large portion of the winter- -fed 
eattle are still in feeders’ hands, this 
being true particularly of Pa, 
Beef steers, good to prime 


Beef steers, medium to good 
Beef steers, common to medium 
Yearlings 


cows, common to selected .. 


Canners and cut 
Good to prime veals she: 

The hog market keeps up well, ne 
bulk of arrivais selling around 8c 
p lb. 

At New York Monday there were 
44 cars of cattle and 4726 calves on 
sale. Steers were active and 10c 
higher; bulls strong to 10c higher; 
cows steady to firm. Calves were less 
active and somewhat uneven in prices, 
which ranged from steady to 25c. 
lower for veals; while buttermilk fed 
calves and mied stock ruled -25@50c 
lower. The pens+ were, however, 
cleared. Steers averaging 850 to 1375 
Ibs sold at $7.50@9.15, including 15 
cars of Pa, 850 to 1375 Ibs, at the 
range; 3 cars Va, 963 to 1250 Ibs, at 
7.85@8.70; N Y ‘do, averaging 1140 
Ibs, at 7.50. Oxen sold at 6.25, bulls at 
5.50@740, 1 extra dry fed bull at 

cows at 3.50@6.95, veals at 8@ 
11.25, a few at 11.37 i @11.50, butter- 
ved at 5.75@7, mixed calves at 

7@9. 

Sheep amounted to 62 cars, about 
55 cars of southern lambs. Sheep 
were a fraction lower; lambs on 
heavy receipts opened 25c off; still 
further declined late in the day, clos- 
ing 35@50c off from Saturday’s —_ 
sales. Common to prime sheep 


FARM AND MARKET 


(ewes) sold at $4@5 p 100 Ibs, culls 
at. 3@3.50, poorest to best lambs at 
7.50@9, mainly at 8.40G for good to 
choice, a few yearlings at 6@7.50, 
Top price of Va and Ky lambs 9, 
West Va lambs 8.75, Tennessee 8.90, 
Ohio 8.50, N Y and Pa do 8.50. 

Hogs showed more firmness Wed- 
nesday, selling 5@10 higher; but la- 
ter the advance was lost, market 
closing steady at opening sales. To- 
day there were 1% cars on sale. Mar- 
ket was 10M 15c higher with heavy to 
light N Y and Pa hogs selling at 9.10 
@9.25 p 10U lbs; roughs at 7.75 @7.90. 

. The Horse Market 

The demand at New York has been 
fairly good for nearly all kinds of 
horses except old second-hand, which 
are not wanted. Drafters have 
Sold at $2754325 p head; chunks at 
225300, choice heavy drafters at 
350@450, good to choice second-hand 
horecs at 200@275. Harness “horses 
sold at the auction sales up to 450, 
and saddle horses up to 350. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
numbered 3500, prime heavy steers 
quotable up to $8.75 p 100 lbs, good 
steers 8@8.55, butcher steers 7.60G 
$45. Receipts of hogs were 14,000, 
mixed and medium selling at 9.15, 
Yorkers 9.15@9.2, pigs %.25@9.30. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 
6000, with market lower, good to 
choice selling at 8.50@9, yearlings 7@ 
7.60. Sheep were slow sale, wethers 6, 
ewes 5. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Monday 
numbered 100 cars, with demand good 
and market higher, Quality of the 
offerings was much improved, with 
top prices received $8.65 p 1 lbs. 
Calves numbered 1000, selling at 8@ 
llc p lb. Hog receipts were 50 double 
decks, with heavy weights selling at 
8.90, heavy mixed 9, other grades 9.05 
@9.10, Sheep upmbered 45 loads, with 
market lower. Sheep quoted at 4@ 
5.60, clipped lambs 4@7,.25, spring 
lambs 6@8.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will gell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a sma]l way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Eggs 

At New York, extra fine eggs sell at 
p doz, but bulk of the trading 
from 20%c down. Hotter 
is forcing quicker sales in 
Fresh-gathered extras 
23c, near by white 25c, 
near by brown 2%c. 
arrivals show 
hennery 

extras 





22c 
ranges 
weather 
some. grades, 
quotable up to 
western white 23c, 

At Boston, western 
defective quality, nearby 
quoted at 26c p doz, eastern 
24c, western prime firsts 21%4c. 

Fresh Fruits 

The prospects are good for a bum- 
per crop of cranberries if nothing 
happens to them. They came through 
the winter fine. Apple orchards also 
look good.—[A. D., Monroe Co, Wis. 

I understand in Union Co the twig 
biight is taking the apple crop, 
Spraying does not seem to check it.— 
[W. B. L., Glenellyn, Il. 

McLean county shows a good set of 
peaches, pears and apples. Our or- 
chard is free from scab and very lit- 
tle injury of any kind. Apple crop 
promises good quality, foliage the 
finest I ever saw, and that means a 
fine crop of fruit—[H. W. F., Nor- 
figures. 

At New York, black cherries 14@ 
18c p qt, Tred 13@16c, white 10@13c, 
sour 60@70c p 8-lb bskt, sweet $1.25 
@2 p peach-bskt, strawberries 7@ 
20c p at. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market is over- 
stocked on lower grades of timothy 
hay, and demand for best quality is 
slight. No 1 timothy is quotable 
around $20 p ton, clover mixed 14@ 
18c, straight rye straw 25, oats 12. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, middlings $20,50G 
27.50 p ton, red dog to arrive 28.50, 
brewers’ grits 1.60 p 100 Ibs, meal 
1.59, flakes 1.95. 

Onions 


At New York, Tex white 50c@$3 p 

cra, yellow 50c@1. 
Potatoes 

Acreage will be about 
Planting is at hand at this date. 
is in good condition since recent rains. 
Weather is warming and we may look 
for potatoes to come up very soon 
after planting.—[{A. H. B., New Ai- 
bany, Pa. 

Acreage probably the same as last 
year. Planting of main crop has just 
commenced. Recent rains have kept 
the soil thoroughly soaked so that 
much potato ground is not yet plowed. 
{F. H. D., Corning, N Y. e 

Acreage about the same as last 
year, date of planting from May 10 to 

July 1. Conditions are fine, potatoes 

up and growing nicely.—[C, BH. C., 
Bast Orwell, O. 

Acreage about the same as last year, 
Not many late potatesareup and do 


normal, 
Sou 





not show even stand so far. Many 
are slow in coming up. Heavy rains 
made the soil hard.—[W. H. W.,, 
Emaus, Pa. 

Some acreage as last year. Some 
planted very early, main crop later 
than usual. Soil condition good, but 
it is too early to tell about the stand. 
The cold spring and frequent rains 
have caused the report of seed rot- 
ting in early plantings, but I think it 
too early to tell.—[G, F. W., Sioux 
Falls, S D 

Acreage and date of ~lanting about 
normal. Soil condition good for straw 
potatoes, but rather dry for cultivated 
crop, and unless rain comes soon cul- 
tivated potatoes will be a short crop. 
[Cor, Belleville, Ill. 

Acreage no larger than last year, 
date of planting normal, soil condi- 
tion good.—[N. L, R., Phelps, N Y. 

Acreage less than last year, soll 
condition good. This section is going 
over to sugar beet raising as they 
are more certain than potatoes. We 
have not had a paying price for pota- 
teos in three years.,—[R. E. La Salle, 
Col, 


At New York, old potatoes are in 
considerable accumulation, and sell 
only at low and irregular figures. New 
oe are selling at $2.25@2.50 p 
b 

At New York, southern white No 1 
potatoes $2@2.50 p bbl, red 150@2 
sweet 60@65c p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market on live 
poultry is dull and weak, with heavy 
arrivals expected. Broilers are quo- 
table around 28c p lb, fowls 19c. Re- 
ceipts of dressed poultry are sufficient 
to meet the demand, broilers quota- 
ble up to 35c, fowls 19¢ 

At Boston, ice-packed fowls bring 
18c p Ib, broilers quoted up to 35c, 
live fowls 18e, broilers 25c. 

Vegetables 

Jt New York, asparagus, green $1.2: 

@2.50 p doz behs, white 1@2, ee 
wax beans $2. 25@2.50 p bskt, green 
$2, eastern shore cabbages "$1. HO@ 
2.25 p cra, nearby lettuce $1@2.50 p 
bbl, spinach 50c@$1 p bbl, rhubarb 
50c@$1 p 100 bchs. 

Wool 

More buyers have been in the Bos- 
ton wool market the last two weeks 
and considerable volume of wool has 
changed hands, although individual 
sales were small. The total receipts 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS puraneets 3 is one of = most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a of only SIX 
cents a word you can averting anything you wish to 
buy, 1 or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday te guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our & ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making 2 email 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 














LIVE STOCK 


ONB 2 MONTHS OLD GUERNSEY BULL CALF 
for sale, fine individual, nicely marked; dam, Gram- 
pian Dutchess 252; sire, Ramee’s Stalwart 16664. 
Z. B. HAAG, ‘Mahaffey, Pa. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS FOR SALE—I have 
for sale a number of choice yearlings and two-year- 
old heifers that are nicely marked and good size 
EVAN DAVIS, JR, West Winfield, N Y. 


WANTED—Car load of young high grade Holstein 
cows coming in this fall. Also car load 2 year old 
heifers. THOS DYER, Wingdale, New York. 


FOUR THOROUGHBRED Large Yorkshire boar 
pigs, $10 each. CLOVERDALE FARM, Chariotte, N ¥ 














LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock a!) 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


IMPERL “ ba RD YORKSHIRES, boar pigs, bred 
guts NeWEESE, Sidney, 0 


FOR SALE— 
BEADY 








ee Guernsey bull calf. E. K. 


Chalfon 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALL HEAD EAR EARLY. 
Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Flat 
Early Summer and Enkbuizen Glory 
$1 per 1900, 5006 $4. 500 70e¢ 
plants (mase of fine, new roots) -60 
1 Snowball couttboner plants $3 per 
and Matchless tomatoes 
Sweet potatoes $2 per 
Piants of great vitality. . 
cheap plants. You me _- 
and that is what 
W. ROCHELLE 
clusively 15 years), 





3.000.000 Succession, Danish 
Dutch, Surehead, 
cabbage plants, 


. 500 


500 «$1. 

All are 

jo not have 

= cheap man, 

you be you will get. 

«& soNs (Vegetable Diants ex- 
Chester, N 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Celery, tomato, cabbage, 
cauliflower, sweet potato, pepper, egg plant, chubarb, 
~—— Es ee plants; —— © veepeten: large 

express or t f 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. — 

FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bushel. Soy 
beans $2.25 and > 75 aie. Searlet clover seed 
$4 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 28 South Wal- 
put St, Milford, De 











'TS—Sweet potato, caulifiower, 


ery, a SLice’s. Pe 


CABBAGE—Lettuce $1 per 1000. Tomatoes, 
ounce © $1.56 per 1000. Cauliflower 
Send for price list. J. C. ° 


emote, 
(1900 ots 





me 


American Agriculturist 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


STRONG BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
joroughbred range stock. Delivery guaranteed. 
WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y. 


th 
Circular. 

BABY CHICKS. Rhode Island Reds $10.00. 
Rocks $11.00, White Leghorns $8.00 per 100. Duck- 
lings = oe — x ax, season. Prompt and 

livery ram og .* TAY x 
POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N Ty. —s 


BARRED ROCK AND WHITE LEGHORN 
9-10c. JOHN PETERSON, Lake George, N eo 


BUFF ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, June 25, 12 
cents each. %. REARWIN, Filjmore. NY. nada 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK HENS, 
HUGH BRINTON, West Shester, Pa 


DOGS 





White 











special, $1 each. 





ENGLISH BULLS, brood bitches, 
Toy white silk poodles, smallest 
Foxterriers $5 up. Seotch Collies, pedigreed $7.50 up. 
Pomeranians $15 up. Bullterriers. Irish Terriers, St 
Bernards, Bostonterriers, Bloodhounds, Great Danes, 
etc. State wants. We ship anywhere. AMERICAN 
KENNELS, 113 East 9th St, New York City 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Golden 
registration, bred from imported and trained-to- 
work stock. Males $7, spayed females $6, open 
females $5. _CLAVERNOOER STOCK FARM, Cham- 
bersburg, P. 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Pedigreed, 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Males $5, females ‘$4. 
good. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


SNTELAIOERT COLLIES—Heelers. JOEL GROVER. 
ysses, Pa. 


Ly s8e: 


puppies, $15 up. 
obtainable, $15. 





sables, eligible to 





P working stock. 
> 
a 





Extra 








COLLIES. NELSON’S, Grove ‘City, Pa. 
AUTOMOBILE 4E_ ACCESSORIES 


40% TO 75% SAVED ON J ON SGTOMORELS TIRES. 
Printed guarantee for 2500 miles every tire. 
Generally run 3000 to 6000 miles. _ tire 
made by hand, free from imperfections 
ishes of all kinds. J 





re 
and biem- 


TIRB CO, 1588 (4) 


New York 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
FOR SALE—Clark’s Gueny be bercem, fanning mili, 


mowing machine, grapple fi PEACOCK, Wil- 
ton, Ct. 


Broadway, é 








PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent 
they may you wealth. C4-page 
F ashin 


ITZsGERALD & OO, 822 F St, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


THOMAS H. CLANCY, las last. known address ag 
Chas BR. Blenis, Valhalla, Westchester Co, N 
requested, on account of his sick child, to write "his 
wife, MRS THOMAS H. CLANCY, 140 Beekman Ave, 
North Tarrytown, N Y, or she would appreciate any- 
one knowing his present address to please write. 


FOR SOIL IMPROVER and top crpeting on lawns 
and gardens . a our Leaf Mold. Also Rm... Moss 
Litter for try, horses ard cattle. Booklet and 
samples free. Agents wanted. PEAT COMPANY, 
Manhattan St, New York. 


OPPORTUNITY—Gmal] business for sale. Sutiaiie 
for young party. Will take chickens in exchange. 
Am retiring. ZOUL, 762 Froome-Winton, Cincinnati, 


your 
book 
ingtan, 


ideas; 
free. 
DC. 














APPLE Eases lots or less. 
GILLIES, Medina, > 


ROBERT 





mere 
————— 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


THOMAS H. CLANCY, last known address cai 
Yharles KR. Blenis, Valhalla, Westchester Co, N x 
is requested, on account of his sick child, to 
his wifes MRS THOMAS H. CLANCY, 140 Seckaan 
Ave, North Tarrytown, N Y, or she would appre- 
— anyone knowing his present address to please 
write. 














U 3 GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN 
and women. $65 to $100 month commence. 
Steady work. Over = appointments x 
Parcel post wii eral thousand. Influence um- 
rite mmediately for free iat of 


necessary. 
tiene, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P 19,  pocnbeter, 


to men 
Vacations. 





FRED ILLUSTRATED sw tells of about 300, 
protected positions in U service. Pot ot 
vacancies vm year. chance her 
you, sure an¢ gonerene lifet loy men 
Just ask for “eat. No “sblieaten L 
HOPKINS, Washinston, 


Re gy CLABES, ae mail carriers wanted for 
Comapen $65 month, FRANKLIN 
INSTT TE, Dept P 19. Rochester, N Y¥. 


SITUATIONS _WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM Hi HELP? We have young 
men, both with and without Ly. 8 experience, who 
wish to work on farms a ory steady, 
sober man, write for order blank. “=. 

no charge to EF or 








173 Second Avenue, New York C'ty 
AGENTS 


YOUNG MAN—Would you 3 accept and wear a fine 
tailor made suit just for "howling it_ to your friends. 





Ba . Styles and this wonderful 
TAILORING COMPANY. Dept 356. Chicago. 


AGENTS—$25 a week for two hours’ work a day. 
A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all. 
Write for terms and free samples if you mean busi- 
ness. GUARANTEED HOSIERY CO, 1053 Third 8t, 
Dayton, O. 


AGENTS for two > se 
them. Send card today. E. B. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


26-ACRE FRUIT FARM. Only $1300 cash 7. ~ 
Big profit here; 12.000 dewberry plants, 6000 
grape vines and 1% acres ras BL a 
as a starter, with a splendid combination of a1 
soll, ideal climate and nearby markets; all the 








grtidies Mérit 
YD, Garrettsvil) 


= » 











cleared and in high state of cultivation; mai) 
ered; 2-story —- piazza, barn, poultry 
maple cannot care for farm 
chance of a ‘itetime — 1 


aaa 
oda 
E. A. FARM AGENCY, a A I 
West 34th Street and 150 Nassau 


Mngt wow’ J BARGAIN in q a Tae 
Toom house. 


UTSON, IN.’ Aruclian 0. 
desirable A or | age A eo 
GUTCHESS, Marathon. 








FOR SALE—Very 
pose farm. GEORGE 





















21, 1915 


June 


at Boston since Jan 1 have been 181,- 
319 bales of domestic, and 167,788 
bales of foreign, against 315,031 bales 
domestic and 167,788 bales of foreign 
for the corresponding time last year, 
Sales at Boston since Jan 1 have ag- 
gregated 28,000,000 pounds, as against 
738,000,000 pounds for the same period 
the west, prices 
ranging from 17@ 
few sales at top 


@ year ago. in 
remain unchanged, 
22c p lb, but very 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


PRICES OF GRAIN 
COMPARISONS 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES WITH 








om - 7—Wheat—, Corn, Oats, 
po 

1913 1912 1918 1912 1913 1919 

Chicago ...... 1.04 113° .60 .76 41 .55 
New York -109 119 .66% .82 46% 60% 
Boston ........ — 69% .88 48 62% 

St Louis ....1.00 1.12 .46% .75 .32. .53 
a see 04 115% — .78 3 6B 

Minneapolis .. .92 1.14 — 72 — 50 

Ldverpool ..... 1.08 1.15 67 95 _ aw 
Under the bearish influence of the 
repeated cries of the crop killers, tre 


wheat market last week showed some 
advance, both for immediate delivery 
and futures. Es-imates are being put 
out by all the so-called crop experts, 
and these vary widely. 

No 2 red wheat has 
ing at 15@16c p bu higher than 
that offered for owe delivery, ranging 
from $1.04@1.061 Sept wheat is 
quoted at 89@9%Ic, “Dec 91 % @Y3c, No 
2 hard 91@92c, No 1 northern 92@ 
93 eC. 

Both corn and oats 
the path of wheat the 


been sell- 


have followed 
past couple of 


weeks, showing a gain of 1@7?e in 
corn, oats scoring only a slight «ise. 
Corn is making a good start, and, in 
ct. the crop killers have not as yet 
tound anything very startling or 
alarming in the steady growth of the 
crop, No 2 corn for immediate deliv- 
ery has been quoted at about 60c p 
bu. For Sept delivery the price is 
about the same, Dee selling 3@4c 
under. 

Weather has been generally favor- 
able for the development of the oats 
crop. Standard quality oats at Chica- 
go have recently,sold at 40¢ p bu, for 
Sept delivery 1@2c lower. 

Offerings of rye have been light, 
but there has been little demand. No 
2 track lots have sold at about 6lc p 
bu, No 3 57@59c. 

Trade has been a little more brisk 
in barley, the price range being 54@ 
66c p bu. Screenings have sold down 
to 40c. 


Timothy continues very quiet. Re- 
cent sales of seeds in small lots have 
‘been close to 3%c p lb, for Sept de- 
livery 4% @4%c. Clover for Oct de- 
livery 13\c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMEBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 281% 291% 27% 
1912.. 28 28% 25% 
1911.. 24 24 22 
1910.. 28 28 27 

Butter 
At New York, the market has been 
a little stronger, with fcy cmy selling 


up to 28%c p lb, and as a rule hold- 
ers are not willing to sell best goods 
below that figure. Demand lacks force, 
however. Finest state dairy in tubs 
up to 27%c. 

At Elgin, 


emy butter 28c p Ib. 


At Albany, cmy butter 29c p Ib, 
dairy 27c. r : 
At Columbus, cmy 30c, dairy 20c. 


At Syracuse, cmy 3lc. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 31%c, 

At Cincinnati, cmy 31%c, dairy 21c. 

At Chicago, receipts have been con- 
siderably in excess of those of a year 
ago and far beyond the demand. Buy- 
ers are indifferent and are holding off 
in the belief that prices will be lower. 
Dullness is the predominating feature. 
Creamery extras are quiet, with a few 
fancy makes selling at 27%%c p Ib, 


dairy 25c. 


extra firsts 26%, firsts 2fic. Receipts 
of dairy butter have been light, with 
extras salable at 2c. 
Cheese 

At New York, the market is firm’on 
high grades of whole milk, price 
ranging from 14% @14%c p bL Trad- 
ing is not active. The market on skim 


milk cheese is steady, quoted from 8 
@10%c. 


At Watertown, last week 10,000 bxs 
sold at 13% 


ec p ib, 

At Cuba, 1425 bxs were offered, 14c 
bid: no sales. 

At Chicago, cheese 
shown some improvement, with some 
large operators buying to hold. Twins 
and daisies are quoted up to l4c p Ib, 


prices have 


young America and longhorn 14%c, 
Swiss 1Sc, 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg. 
potatoes 30@35c p bu, wax beans 
$1.75, green beans 1.25, asparagus 50 
@60c p doz, spinach S80c p bu, beets 


50c p doz bchs, strawberries 3.50@4 


p cra, Ne 2 yellow corn 6414. p o 
No 2 white oats 43%c, timothy hay 
15.25 p ton, clover i3; No 1 white 


middlings 26. 50), fowls 18c p Ib, broil- 


ers 30c, eggs 22c p doz. 








Tobacco Stocks Are Heavy 


The amount of tobacco on hand 
held by manufacturers or dealers on 
Apr 1 has just been announced by 
the government to total 1,359,252,000 
lbs, against 1,047,404,000 Ibs on hand 
Oct 1 last. According to the Cantril 
act of Apr 30, 1912, all manufacturers 
and dealers are required to report to 
the internal revenue department the 
amount of tobacco held on Apr 1, and 
also Oct 1 of each year, 

From these figures it is discernible 
that while the total stock on hand is 
about 300,000,000 lbs more than Oct, 
1912, the last year’s crop is represent- 
ed in these figures, The October i - 
port came too early for the 1912 to- 
bacco to be in dealers’ hands. This 
figure also may be large in proportion 
te that of last Oct, as at that time 
many dealers were not familiar with 
the new law and the total was pos- 
sibly smaller than it should have been 
The following table gives the amount 
held on Apr 1 by districts and types 
by other than growers. 











Tobacco in Dealers’ Hands 
{In round thousands of pounds.] . 
Held Apr 1, °13. 
T’t'lamt Unst’m'd St’m’d 

Heavy leaf: 

Dark dist:*... 142,932 139,189 3,742 
Henderson 13,210 13,007 202 
Green river. 64,999 60,111 4,888 
One sucker. 36,982 36,636 346 

Burley: 

Va sun cured 13,097 8,732 4,365 

Va dark .... 53,857 45,447 8,410 

Bright yellow 
dist of Va 
NCandsSC 4,160 4 18,195 
d $945 273 

E’s't’n ‘O exp't 1,006 

All o’h'r includ- 
ing Perique 
La Seay wes 664 501 163 

Cigar types: 
ee oss. 50,808 2,171 
Mm ZY way 5,77 73 
Pa 7 135,958 5,056 
eee? 33 86,852 3,474 
We - creer - 93,763 82,571 11,191 
Ga and Fila. 6,231 5,922 308 
Porto Rico. 3,814 2,775 1,038 

All othr dom.. 571 505 65 

Imp’t’d types.. 51,762 50,153 1,609 

es eee — 
Total ..m..1,359,252 1,219,307 139,944 





A series of showers fell in the dairy 
section tributary to Utica Sunday 
night. In some localities the pre- 
cipitation was fairly copious, and, 
with the warm weather now prevail- 
ing the condition of pastures and 
meadows has been somewhat im- 
proved, although more rain is needed. 
In some localities there have been 
hailstorms that did some damage. 
The quality of the cheese produced 
continues high Prices on the board 
today were %c higher than last week. 
The official transactions were: Large 
colored 175 bxs, large white 15 bxs, 
small colored 2445 bxs, and small 
white 2110 bxs, all at 13%c. The 
curb sales were at 13%c. The sales 
of butter were 150 tubs at 2c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the supply has been 
so excessive that it was prognosticated 
that only 10 days of hot weather 
could clear the market. The stock- 
holders of the milk exchange are 
looking to find a legal way of isguing 
quotations. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt tans for the week ending June 
14 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 


Writ. .6« 4% cotvcsesceess, Sheee. 4 
Susquehanna ......+.. 9,950 77 
West Shore .....++++.- 16,309 1,685 
Lackawanna ...<s.secee 64,150 8,100 
N Y C (long haul) .. 93,683 3.838 
N YC lines (short haul) 14,125 135 
Ontario ...... cocsccccee 41,003 4,562 
Lehigh Valley ........ 39,428 3,608 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,235 63 
New Haven ...cccscee 14,000 114 
Other sources ......-. 1,890 3 
—_ J) ____... 

Se. ei rin. bv ic coed 348,508 . 22,449 

Declining Hop Industry 


B. T. LANE 

Otsego county hops made a rapid 
premature growth. Many vines had 
already been tied when the hard frosts 
cut them back. The vines on tne 
ground seem to have received little 
damage. Some growers will be obligeq~ 
to train new vines, other growers in- 
tend to allow the lateral branches to 
start, then they will cut off all but one 
shoot which will be trained to replace 
the main vine. Opinions vary as to 
the actual extent of the damage done 
by the frosts and high winds. Fears 
are entertained for the crop, but op- 
timistic growers aver that if no fur- 
ther injury is done they believe tne 
harvest may be is bountiful as though 
no setback had befellen the early 
growth, which has been unnaturatiy 
rap'd. Many hop yards have been 
plowed up in some parts of this coun- 
ty during the last few years. Aloasg 


the Susquehanna from Oneonta to - 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








Unadilla where many acres of mead- 
ow land was once devoted to 
culture not a large yard is to be seen 
so far as I know. 

Mold has proved very discouragins 
to hop producers in the northern part 
of the county where hops are a lead- 
ing staple. Growers whose large fields 
make expensive apparatus profitable 
have used sulphur spray to good ad- 
vantage. A farmer from. Index, near 
Cooperstown, told me it was a pleas- 
ure to see a three-acre field go under 
the plow. The crop had proved very 
uncertain, although efforts had been 
made to combat mold since a remedy 
has been known. He has given up 
and intends to give his best attention 
to his dairy. The three-acre hop 
grower seems to be at a disadvantage 
compared with the owner of a 20-acre 
field in the effort to overcome fungous 
diseases, 


Conntry Produce Markets 





NEW YORK—Ai Albany, corn (tk 
p bu, oats 46c, bran $23 p ton, linseea 
meal 32, middjings 27.5), timothy hay 
20, clover 17, veal calves 7% @S8%c p 
lb, eggs 27c p doz, fowls 17@18c p 1b, 
carrots 2@2.0, beets 3@3.50, radishes 
5U0@S5c, rhubarb 7T5c@1, lettuce 446 
p 100 hd, strawberries 12@ lie p qt. 

At Buffalo, eggs 23c p doz, fowls 1c 
p lb, broilers 32c, geese lic, potatoes 
(Wc p bu, asparagus $1 @2.50 p cra, let- 
tuce 19@20c p doz, parsley 20@3Uc, 
spinach 40@ We p hamper, home- 
grown onions SOc p bu, strawberries 

2@lic p at, Smouny hay 16 p ton, 
clover mixed 14.5 

At Syracuse, eggs 24c p doz, corn 
90c p bu, oats 48c, bran $28 p ton, po- 
tatoes 350 p bbl, home-grown onions 
1 p 100 Ibs, parsnips 50c p. bu. 


Holstein Sale at Syracuse 





The 16th annual sale of the breeders’ 
consignment sale company held in Syra- 


cuse on June 5 and 6, following the 
Holstein breeders’ meeting, was the 
Most successful sale that they have 
ever held. There was a total of 200 


@nimais sold for $95,300, or an average 


of $476.50 a head. The highest pricea 
animal sold was Bloomingdale Henger- 
veld Palmyra who brought $3000 and 
Was purchased by Oliver Cabana of 
Elma Center. N Y. She bas a record of 
27.4 pounds of butter and 648.7 pounds 
milk in seven days. She is the daugh- 
ter of Hengerveld De Kol from a 17 
pound dam. The next highest priced 
animal sold was a bull consicned 

Stevens Bros. of Liverpool, N Y, a s 1 
of the King of the Pontiacs, King Pon- 
tiac Asian. His dam Pontiac Asia had 


a record of 26.21 pounds of butter an! 
508.5 peunds of milk in seven days Aa 


interesfing feature of this sale wast 

this bull was sold the day previous fo 
$2300, but the buyer failed to put in an 
appearance and it had to be resold the 
following Gay when it brought $2900. 
It was purchased by Cole Bros of Ypsi 
lanti, Mich, and T. H. Russell of Gen- 
eva, O. The highest purchaser of th: 
sale was W. W. Jennings of Towanda 


who purchased eight head for $7500. 











BEGAN YOUNG 
Had “Coffee Nerves” from Youth 


“When very young I began using 
coffee and continued up to the last 
six months,” writes a Texas girl. 

“T had been exceedingly nervous, 
thin and very sallow. After quitting 
coffee and drinking Postum about a 
month my nervousness disappeare| 
and has never returned. This is the 
more remarkable as I am a Primary 
teacher and have kept right on with 
my work. 

“My complexion now is clear and 
rosy, my skin soft and smooth. As a 
good complexion was something I had 
greatly desired, I feel amply repaid 
even though this were the only ben- 
efit derived from drinki g Postum. 

“Before beginning its use I had Suf- 
fered greatly from indigestion and 
headache; these troubles are now un- 
known. 

“T changed from coffee to Postum 
without the slightest inconvenience, 
did not even have a headache. Have 
known coffee drinkers, who were 
visiting me, to use Postum a week 
without being aware that they were 
not drinking coffee,” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, 
Road to Wellville.” 


Postum comes in two forms. 
Reeu'ar (must be boiled). 


Battle 
“The 





'nstant Postum doesn’t require 
boiling but is prepared instantly by 


stirring a level teaspoonful in an or- 
dinary cup of hot water, which makes 
it right for most persons. 

and some 


A hig cup requires more 
people who like strong things put in 
a heaping spoonful and temper it 
with a large supply of cream. 


Experiment until you know the 
amount that pleases your priate and 
have it served that way in the future. 


“There's a Reason”, for Postum. 


hop | 


Let My Pumping 
Engines Do the Work 


Yes, sir. Get a Galloway Pumping 
Engine Outfit. Put it to a 90-day test on 
your farm. Use it torun the churn, cream 
arator, washing machine, pump or any 
machine on your > Then if you don't say 
jos best Uttle engi iy Fit refund ever saw in your 


"ll refund 
tne teelaht t Ay A 


Gali Sprcidtter cad Pris 


Do it today. Daly $4.75 for 0 1% -% 
x 7% 










the Farm’”’ pom: 

























“When the Juice Is in the Apple” 
MT. GILEAD 
CIDER PRESSES 


‘The best, most efficient, and most econom- 
ical method of Eto ot the nope 4 out of 
that apple crop ts with 


ity range of from 10 to 400 
We make a press for every pur- 
pose. Also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, epraying outfits, etc. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS BFG. 00., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of 
cider presses ig the — ) 
103 Lincoln Avenue, Moun 


t Gilead, O fe 
Or Room 118 C, 89 rary ortiandt 8t., 


New York, 'N. 





Eli Power Press 


The Hay Press with record bales 
be a — <- minute. Mos rm’ permits 


~ an — any statio engine 
same truck press, 
Ene ‘Can furnioh with or with- 
out engine. Has friction 


safety clutch—automatic 
placer—conden 





Stop Pitching Hay— Hoist It 


Don't break your back lift'ing. Pat your engine to work, 
Let it save you time and earn money driving ap 


Ireland Hoist 
Saves one man and two horses. 8 
heavy, durable, fully guaranteed. We 
80 build Drag Baws, 

le Mills, Saw mills, Send for ieratarts 


pene. 6 © 
17 Btate St., Norwich, N. ¥. 











HAY CAPS 
Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 


Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof sheeting; canvas goods. Tents, etc. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 














CANVAS 


HAYCOC COVERS 


Stack, Wagon, Truck, Threshing 
Machine and Binder Covers. 
Either plain or waterproofed. 


Montgomery-Washburn Co., Migrs. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 











GINSENG SEEDS AND PLANTS. A 
small garden anmted with 
Ginseng under proper care will bing larger return 
than a large farm. You, therefore, don’t need much 
land to be a large Ginseng grower. It is easy to 4 
and pleasant work. I can furnish seed and roots te 

begin with, 4H. HOLT, Mahoning, Pa. 


| 
If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 
This work pays and [s pleasant besides. 


You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept _thig_proposttien and Go your 
share and you w make money—bdig 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 


long as you want it. 


There is no advance US required: 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 








Write _quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 


—address 


AGENCY BUREAU 
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Below are listed the names of some 
of the important buyers together with 
number of head bought and total amount 
of each purchase. 

No of 
head 


Mevesescccess 8 


[14] - 


Price 


}runham_ Bros, Bainbridge, I 
Serene Bros, Liverpool, 

J. z New Woodstock, N'Y. 
Cole Bros. Ypsilanti, Mich, and T. H. Tus: 


sell 
Frank Hoff, Elgin, 
R. M. Roberts, 8 Charleson, 
A. M. Wright, Unionville, O. 
Paoling Dairy Farm, Millhall, 
W, H. Mace, Homer, N Y... 
8. J. Wright, Brandon, 

y. Case, Lockwool, 
& Kenyon, Locke, >} 
. Miller, Williams sport, “ 
Brill, Stewartsville 
M. T. Car. iegp. Concord, 
F. P. Sutliff,” Cleveland, 
Otto Ives, Guilford, Y 
T. E. Getzleman, Hampshire, 
Tillottson, Ont... 
Finderne, N 


KC. 


W. C. Prouse, 
Bernard Meyer, 3 
John A. Miller, Nazareth, 
F. White & Son, Woodstock, 
W. H. Bush, Belmont, N Y. 
John Hetts, Ft Atkinson, oe 
H. @. Delano, Princeton, Mass...... 
H. D. Seeley, Goshen, N eeee 
Allamuchy Farms, Allamuchy, N J......e0- 
The sale was held under the manage- 
ment of E. M. Hastings of Lacona, N Y, 
and the auctioneers were Col B. V. Kel- 
ley of Syracuse, N Y; R E Heager of 
Algonquin, Ill; Col D. L. Perry of Colum- 
bus, O, and Col J. E, Mack of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 


OO Come be CIES CS Cots iy 





Mulefoot Hogs in Demand 


John H. Dunlap of Williamsport, O, 
owner of the Ohio blue ribbon herd of 
Mulefoot hogs, writes that he was not 
affected by the recent disastrous flood 
in Ohio which caused so much loss of 
life and property. He reports a big de- 
mand for Mulefoot hogs. While this 
breed has not been before the public as 
long as the other breeds, it has been in 
existence for centuries, and is very pre- 

otent, as well as being better able to 
resist disease than other breeds. Mr 
Dunlap reports tests made in many dif- 
ferent states with stock from his herd, 
in which the Mulefoots lived and the 
other hogs were lost. The Ohio blue 
ribbon herd is provided with plenty of 
range, and the best of pasture, Just 
now they have access to several lots, 
amounting to about 10 acres that were 
sown in rape, oats, peas and rape alone, 
but Mr Dunlap is partial to rape and 
oats for early spring pasture. The herd 
also has access to several fields of 
about 100 acres of red clover, timothy, 
alfalfa, sweet clover and redtop. 

Mr “unlap has always been able to 
sell all the good Mulefoots he can raise, 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


He now has over 60 brood sows on his 
farms that farrow twice a year. These 
sows were selected on account of their 
size, hardiness and because they have 
farrowed and raised large litters. At one 
time there was a slight prejudice 
against pork from ae breed among un- 
educated people, but this has entirely 
died out, and it is now considered the 
most palatable of meats. Many of the 
epring pigs are now weaned, and are 
being shipped every day all over the 
land to form new herds. There are 10 
big prize-winning herd boars in the 
Ohio blue ribbon herd, and anyone want- 
ing to make a start with this great 
breed which Mr Dunlap has so success- 
fully brought to the notice of the 
breeders of the country, can do so with- 
cut getting inbred = stock, No other 
breeder in the land has made such a 
record at the state fair as made by 
Mr Dunlap, who won ne rly every prie 
he has ever competed for in the show 
ring.—([E. A. H. 
Fielden Buys More Ayrshires 


manager of Delc! 
Square, Pa, re- 
following Avr- 
of his last im- 


Fielden, 1es- 

Newtow n 

the 
out 


Henry 
ter farms, at 
cently purchased 
shires of F. 3. 
portation: 

Bull—Howie’s Record 
November, 1911. tred by 
of Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, Scotland. Sire 
Howie's Reeord Time Dam Howie 's 

osie 2d. This bull traces throug 
sire to the noted record cow 
Brockie and to Prince Im; 
Netherhall, the sire of Net! 
Brownie %th. Through his 
Nethercraig Spicy Sam and Not 
of Hillhouse, two noted champik 
Scotland. 

Heifers—Laureston P 
April, 1912. Sire Silver ci 
Laurestcn Betty, by Beauchan Peter 
Pan. Lessnessoc k Bloomer Yth, born 
February 25, 1912 Sire Auchenbrain 
Up-to-Date. Dam Lessnessock Bloomer 
B. This heifer traces to Howie’s Spicy 
Robin and Prince Imperial of Neth- 
ershall on the i side and on the 
dam’s side to Bloomer of Lessnessock, 
Glenshamrock Effie. Born January 
1912. Sire Glenshamrock Sir David. Dam 
Blossom of Glenshamrock. Grange 
Nelly 2d. Born April, 1912. Sire Grange 
Lucky Star. Dam Gr: ~" Nelly. 5. 
Carrington Dolly Grey. Born Se — 
ber 20, 1911. Sire Bellsland You 
Dam Brae Dolly Grey. 

Mr Fielden attended the 
sale on May 22 and bought 14 
yearlings of very good type. The 
stock offered was of good quality gen- 
erally and was in excellent condition. 
If the young animals had been halter 
broken they would have shown up to 
better advantage. The average of the 
Sale was $384 on the 71 head sold. The 
highest priced cow was $1700, the high- 
est priced bull $1500.—IE. A, H. 


eer, 


Prince, born 
James How1 


1S 


born 
Dain 


atricia, 


St 


sire’s 


Ryanogue 


head of 








CATTLE 


BREEDERS 








FOR SALE 
Ayrshire ana Guernsey 


in-calf heifers and cows, of the choic- 
est individuality and breeding. 


FRANK S. PEER, Importer, Ithaca, New York 














home of the 
10,000 bull 


Fairmont .; “Kine Ss egis 
Farm! Pontiac Alone also of “To- 


6 Sete, a son of 
SS ey DeKol Van Beers” 
the new 40-Ib cow. Send for their pedigrees. I 
a few bull calves to dispose of, sired by “‘King,"’ 
would look well at the head of any herd. I will gladly 
send pedigree and photo of calves if you will teil me 
what age calf is wanted and price you are willing to pay 


JOHN ARFMAN 
Fairmont Farm Middictown, N.Y 








Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 














Choice Heifer Calves: :: 


born around Jan. Ist, 1913. Dams are large pro- 
ducing cows. Sire is by a brother to K. P. Pon- 
tiac Lass. 44.18 lbs. butter in seven days, the 
world’s champion cow. All registry and transfer 
papers furnished. A Holstein bargain. $125 each. 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N. Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N. Y 
Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Holsteins For Sale. 100 heat high- trode Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug., Sept. and O that’ give 40 to 
66 lbs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old "acalon. 25 head 
reg. cows that give to 80 lbs. milk a day, 5 year- 
ling heifers, 10 registered A oe and grade oan 
calves, at farmers’ prices. Reagan Tully, N.Y. 
Branch address—Plumiyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 














HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50—Cows—50 Due to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—5S0O 2nd 3-year-olds 


American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


ee 
Absolute Closing-Out 


SALE 


The Sisson Jersey Herd, owned by 
Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., at POTSDAM, N. Y. 


Thursday, June 26, 1913 


The entire herd, without reserve, consisting of 


Seventy-five head of choicestsbreeding 
0p er and great dairy quality. 














Register of Merit cows with authenticated 
yearly records, combining Beauty and Utility. 


Cows by Eminent 2nd, Golden Fern’s Lad, 
Sultan of Oaklands, Agatha’s Brookhill Fox 
and Eminent 15th. 


Thirty- five heifers and heifer calves from 
such cows and sired by 

Noble’s Village King 95701, Raleigh’s Fon- 

taine Prince 72642 and Model Beau 78697. 

Also a few young bulls and bull calves. 





Every animal over six months old has just passed 
most rigid official Tuberculin Test by the New 
York State Department of Agriculture, which has 
tested the herd annually for some years. 


Send for Catalogue. 


L. F. Herrick, Sale Mgr., Worcester, Mass. 
George W. Sisson, Jr., Owner, Potsdam, N.Y. 




















F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 

















Country Life Farm 


will exchange a registered Holstein-Friesian bull calf 
sired by a_son of a 30-lb. dam and whose dam has 
a good A. R. O. record for Registered Shropshire ewes 
of equal breeding and individuality. Would also ex- 
change choice bull calves from high record dams and 
sired by my herd bull for registered heifer calves. 
few young cows and heifers due to freshen next fall 
and winter for sale. 
HARRY D. WHEELER - 


lf You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you want to make a little money go: 

far as possible, and yet you want good outils 
from recognized large producing families; then 
write us. No one can quote you lower —- 
when consider the quality of our stock 
(175 head). The Stevens Herd (Est. 1876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


One more young bull nearly ready for service, born 
June 11, 1912, of splendid conformation and breeding, 
King Lyons Spofford 19. Dam, Corona Johanna De 
Kol, 582.2 Ibs, milk, 21.03 lbs butter in 7 days. A 
great yearly producer. She won the $40 prize in her 
8 months after calving record at 3 years. He is well 
grown, beautifully marked, straight and handsome. 
Pe ligree chart and price upon receipt of your inquiry. 
We offer the best. of the 44 - blood in all our young 
cows and heifers that are in calf to King Lunde Pon- 
tiac 1 hae the $10,000 bull that heads our herd. 

-. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 


B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


Hilldale Stock Farm Offers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 


born in December; sired by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 
Korndyke from A. . dams. Both are good in- 
dividuals and will be priced right; registered and trans- 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Son, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


A.R.O. Holstein Bull Calf 


3 months old, more white than black. Dam‘has 20.53 


Ib. butter record. 
SABARAMA FARM . Baldswinsville, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Sales List of th 
New York 3 Guemmeay Breeders” A hase 


WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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Grade 


Holsteins 
For Sale 


I now have on hand the best 
Dairy of Holsteins ever offered 
for sale in New York State. 
so Cows now in milk. 40 cows due to freshen in Aug., Sept. 
and Oct. 20 cows due to freshen in Nov. 20 cows 
fresh. 10 Registered bulls at reasonable prices. A half-brother of the 
World’s Record 43-lb. Cow heads my herd, a son of the King of the 
Pontiacs, which i$ also for sale. Now is your opportunity. 


On D. L. & W. or L. V. B. R. 
THE PECK DAIRY CORTLAND, N. Y. 


























has during the past two years most care- 
fully selected and purchased, regardless 
of prices, one of the very best founda- 
tion herds to be found in this country. 
Every female will be retained and no 


Jenningshurst 


Stock Farm 
greatest possible records. Rag Apple Korndy ke 


Carefully consider the fol- the ag son 0! NTIAC KORNDYKE a. eur herd 
lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. Write for description and prices. 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. Towanda, Pennsylvania 


energy spared in making the 




















SS saute whneek tenn sensi de aan 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 


Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 30 pounds each. Rag Apple 
Korndyke 9th, the only son of the great Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.02 Ibs. butter in 7 days and 











156.92 Ibs. in 30 days and Rag Apple Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for $5000. Sir Johanna 
Colantha Gladi, whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33.61 lbs. each. Fairview 
cones Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for 7 days. 
I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, and I offer 
anything. fn the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. Write me your wants, 


E. H. DOLLAR - + - - - Heuvelton, New Yerk 





Box 96 A. Peekskill, N. Y. 





Chenango and Madison County 
High-grade Holstein cows. Are Pd producers, Can 
furnish large, young, fresh nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY e TRAVIS, Norwich, N.Y. 


ono SS——_—a0n0SS—0no =——0ro 











AVISDALE FARM—HbDolstein-Friesian 


e ttl All leading families— Pontiac Kornduke at head of hen — Ba 
ATTIC head to select from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 
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June 21, 1913 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 


* (> 77 
POULTRY BREEDERS 








Star Farm Holsteins 


Dei., May 24, 1913. 









“Mr. Horace L Bro Cortland, N. Y¥. 

The bull arrives good condition and we are 
very much ple him We thank you for 
your fair and court s treatment and the prompt 
manner in which ui filled our order. 

George T. Hobson, Sr.” 

This is a fair specime of the many letters we 
are receiving from o mail-order customers. We're 
out to sell $100,000 worth of Holstein cattle this 
year Do not fai oO is slip out and mail 
today Address 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G., 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


Cortiand, N.Y, 











- From 
30-lb. sires 


Ready 
for service. 
HOMER, N. Y. 

















25 Registered Holstei sh and fall cows 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, al! light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 mo s old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade oo ns, ¢ nels sting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, om Sep- 


du e 
tember to November a R. “FROST, Toneeten N.Y. 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
60 Cows served to come fresh this fall and milking 
from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now. 
20 Fresh cows; yoti will like them. Come see them 
milked. 
235 Cows due to calve this spring ; good size and in 
fine condition. 
Registered bulls—registered cows also for sale. 
Dept. B. Bell Phone No. 311-F-5. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y; 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers, These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, 


75 Grade Holsteins 


heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds. 30 
Fall Cows. 4 Registered Stock Bulls, 


E.J.Bowdish & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 
The Lakeside Model Family 


including all cows three years and over, have A. R. 0 
records which average 24 pounds in 7 days. Every 
cow has a record over 20 pounds. The most uniform 
and handsomest family of the breed. Yearling bulls 
and calves from high record dams for sale, also fe- 
males of all ages from other noted families. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W" Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A BARGAIN 


A Holstein bull calf born April 15, 1913, well marked, 


Edmeston, N. Y¥. 























about evenly divided; black and white. Sire a grand- 
son of Hengerveld De Kol, dam a granddaughter of 
De Koi 2d’s + Butter Boy 3d. 

$35.00, registered, transferred and crated. 


F. C. 8166S . - TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 





Dairyman, Improve Your Herd! 
Purchase a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol who has 
eight 30-lb. daughters. Bull, son of Pontiac Perseus, 
born Oct. 7, 1912, three-fourths white, fine individual; 
price $100. Bull, born Jan. 3, 1913, fifteen-sixteenths 
white; sire, Aaggie Grace Butter Boy—he has 36 
official daughters; dam has better than 20 Ibs. in 7 
days; price $150. Great bargains 

Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. Y. 


Pleasant Valley Farm 


Offers for sale Bulls arlings pure bred, 
also seme heifers Also some grade cows and some 
registered Jersey cows. if desired. Come and see them 


JOHN BOWEN, R.F.D. |, BARNEVELD, N.Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 








Offers H. F. bull born April 4, 191 Sire King 
Hengerveld Segis Dam Minnie De Kol. 3d, A R O 
19258. A fine large calf Write for pedigree. 
Price $50. 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 





angeling Butter 


BULL CALVES jist. Sisngtii moter 








to Realy @hange Ibs. = - aa, ; - 3 kbs butter 
7 da 069 4 $s. mi ik 0 Jams sired by 
sons of 27 Ib. & 30 Ib. cows "Fred ‘a Blower. Owego.N.Y. 
Holstein cattle “‘heshire .sows, 
write for sale list in  qunahent bull 
calves. C. Owen a Box e "Tramansburs, N.Y 
HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL CALy 

Born May 25th, out of a 20-lb daughter of Karn- 
dyke Queen DeKol Prince, by a son of Pontiac 


Photes furnished. 


. lyk A bargair Price $100 
og) © : Canton, N.Y 


tdea| Dairy Farm, Brown Brothers, 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Ball and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W.23d Street, New York 














Service 


Age 


Dam and sire’s dam aver- 


Holstein 
Bull 


Dr. G. N. HALL, Binghamton, N. Y. 


| 0 Duo STEINS | 00 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ 








age 24 lbs. butter in 
seven days. Straight and 
right. Price $150. 

















POLAND-CHINA SWINE|S 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
igs not akin; popular breeding a of great 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


The most bepwer Strains, ten weeks old, thrifty and 
well grown. T each 
E. C. BRILL, - STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


Y POLAND CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Hail, Farmdate, 0. 


20 Large Type Duroc Boars 


by Red Col and Yellow ——- Col Also pig 


not related, all cholera_ immunec 
Vv. €. MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs, 0. 














From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 

im 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 

ae calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 
am. 


oO. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelliville, N. Y. 








HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as description or returned at my expense 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


Studebaker’s Durocs 





From the Miami 
Valley, the foun 








One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of the new world’s champion 44-Ib. 
cow. Dam, well bred, good A. R. O. record as a 
2-year-old. % white, safe, sure, all right for heavy 
service. + in right and buy this one for $125 

J. A. LEACH ORTLAND, N. Y. 





tain head of the breed. Gilts bred for August farrow 
others open. Pairs not akin, No better blood any age 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
fd FARM Registered Duroc. 

Pigs of both sexes 


Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N, Y. 


Bred Sows. 


ae Comb White 
rns Exclusively 
— Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, T am 
obliged to sell the breeders which it contains. This is 


a good chance to get foundation yearling stock. 
Describe just what you want ane I will make ey 
price as low as possible. Show birds after jug tet, 


Send for illustrated mating list. CLOVERDALE POUL- 
TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Cortiand, WN. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND RED | 


Hatching eggs from heaviest taying, dark red to the 
skin, free range, open front colony house Reds, both 
Rose and Singie Comb, in America; $2 per setting. 
$7 per 100; safe delivery; fertility guaranteed. Speciat 
pen $5 setting. Magrificent cockeres, pullets, yearlings, 
for sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


1500 Breeders For Sale 


S. C. W. Leghorns, Cocks $2.00 each. Hens $1.00 each. 

Imperial Pekin Dueks, Drakes $3.00, Ducks $2.00. 

We ate offering the above stock to make room for young 

stock coming on. These birds are excellent breeders 
PEN-Y-BRYN FARM 

F. A. Tiffany, Supt Box A. 36 Amé@ter, Pa. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
$8.00 per 100 

Imperial Pein Ducklings $158 

per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for circular, 

CHESTERBROOK FARM, Berwyn, Pa 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose p ane Suge Comb Fbote Tnland Red ~ bt 
inter layers Own. Tr sitt a 
free. Thos. Wilder, wes. 190, ng cee. N. 

















Cc. E. BARNES. 
Any size or age you desire 


DUROG 100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 





85 High-Grade 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Ranging in’ age from one to two and a half years old, 
nicely marked, good size, some bred to calve this fail. 
Also one carload of cows due to freshen in August and 
September, showing plenty of breeding and milk form 
F. J. HOWARD - . BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 


$125.00 $125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the biood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mecithilde 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 Ibs, butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
Price just as you see it here. Come and see hint. 


We are always glad to have visitors 
H. C. GATES, . - 
born Nov. .18, 1912. A fine individual even- 


Bul ly marked. Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 
A. R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 ibs. Lateer in 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac A. R. rec- 


Artis, 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of misk 421.7 joutter’ 19.34 
lbs. in 7 days. 


She is one of the best daughters of Sir 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Robens, Poland, N.Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed - 
Send for ne ~J IMustrated Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Associ Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 





CANTON, PA. 











15 Bred sows and Gilte bred for March and April farrow ; wt 
250 lb. Service ee or | oo September 
Pigs the Big K 


C.J. McLaughlin, bes E, Ploneantvilie. oO. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some excelient young stock. Also booking orderg for 

Spring pigs. Prices reasonable 
BURKETT BROTHERS 

112 North Fourth St., oa 0., 
Ave., Nn. ¥. 





or 315 Fourth 
New 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have size and quality, and are sired by the 
greatest sires in the breed Prices right quality cor 
sidered. LONG BROS. - ALVADA, OHIO 








enig BLUE RIBBON HERD MULE- H 

Champten 3 epee a, enfoey .. 

more prize money at State Fairs in 1912 than all other 

Mule-Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of all 
ages for mile. +A Shetland Ponies 

SouN BH DUNLA Box B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


MULEFOOT HOGS. 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, 0. 


y Mule Foot Hi have won more First 

’s gory, than any herd fn America. Stock of 

Thempes sale sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


Berkshires of Quality 


/ We are now booking orders for spring 

pigs for delivery when weaned. Our 
herd is headed by Sensational Long- 
fellow, a son of Rival’s Lord Premier 
and out of Longfellow Duchess 11th. 
Write us for prices and descriptions. 
Careful attention paid to all corre- 
spondence. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 

















Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 














Hinchey Homestead 


Offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs farrowed May lst, 
1913; sire, Highwood Masterpiece 3lst; dam, High- 
wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. Price 
$15 apiece if taken at once. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





bred for size. quality, pro- 
lificacy and finish. Foryears 
headed, quick maturing, big, 
the kin? bred, offered for sale and for inspection 

A. J. Stapleton, Witbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutohins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


We are of- 

ge Re. 
full gilts. Will be pleased to our crders. ‘or 
February and March pigs. T. J. Kerk. Collins, N 


BERKSHIR November boars and gilts, rich in 

best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 
ane. Write for prices before ordering elsewhere 


bred one type. 














. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. . 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 





ArtnueJ Coins 
Moorestown. 4 J 


\ 39 months! 


Twenees s. a White Leg 





Hampshires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated ; also 
red sows. Quality the best 
Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 
Ellenwood Farms sus berchie i. “i 

wted Southdown ram 


years old for sale and Choice Lambs. Shetland Ponies 
John Harrison, Mor., R. F. D. No. |, Hatboro, Pa. 








offer choice Chester White 





Registered 0. L ¢. — ———, = 
. ed ps! sl gZ00¢ t 
Chester White Pigs }"'0'"" °°." 


right. EUGENE P. ROGERS. WAYVILLE, N.Y 


O. I. C. Spring Pigs 


Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1. Now 
booking orders. F.-C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Extremely prolific 
jm emg a. —4 “Order r~ By pigs now, high quality, 
fair prices. It is not what you pay. but what you get 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 


Babe's sen OnONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


PRIZE WINNING fishies 


3 a on Kunner 7 7 
+h around layers: Write for siaties © 
DAVE M. HAMMOND, Cortland, ry. 


Chicks $8.50 per Hu Hundred 


orn Range yearling 








strong chicks that will please, 
VANCREST 7 poulTaY FARM, Salt Point, Ouichess Co. t Ws 





1000 superior baby 
— chicks come to life 
= daily with this report. White and Brown 
Leghorns are two of our varieties. Write 
for catalogue, mating and Price List of 
chicks and hatching eggs 
TAYLOR’S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Peki + 
Ducklings. About 0 yearling Pekin Ducks. Shipped 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
















Heart’s Delight Farm 


Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale,true to type, 
and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 


of good size 


lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, all on animals bred by us, 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 





FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 1913 catalogue is about ready for distribution, I+ 
gives the price, breeding. and describes individually 
each ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America. We won 
ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 





1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also jn 1912 at the International 


won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we won every Ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Certre, N. Y. 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires’ 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


io high-class animals to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 10 Ibs Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, WN. Y. 














Snowcroft Hampshires 2.0: 
Sargent F and quality from Prize- Winning foundations 


F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, W. Y, 





Moyer’S vsstiorns Baby Chicks 


YORK PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS 
Light. Dark Brahmas, eggs $2 = gS R. I. Reds, White 


Wyandottes, Barred ks, Brown I m 
eggs $1.50 15, $7 P*, Gaining Gratis, A few chole 
b for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. J. 








Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable: from 
Chicks, vigorous, thoroughbred range stock; de- 
Eggs livery guaranteed ; ony. WESLEY 


GRINNELL. Sedus, 
NIAGARA STRAIN 3227220"; 


per 15, Poe 75 30, $2.75 50, $5.00 100. 4 ‘od. chicks 


12% ea 
hal-Side evel oe sa _% 











FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imporied Adene 
ram. Write for prices and Gescription 
J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG. WN. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares. 


Catalogue B if interested. 
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| Modern Way for Farmers’ Wives to 
Earn Money 


A new field of opportunity for the farmer's wife to earn 
extra money has 
of automobiles on the country roads. 
by which the producer can reach directly the consumer. 


n opened up with the increased number 
It is an effective means 











The Farmer’s Wife and the Autoist 


MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


S a farmer’s wife on a large farm, 
~ I had the necessities and a few 

luxuries of life. Yet I wanted 
more, both for my daughter, who was 
sixteen, and for myself. I could not 
seem to get started at anything. We 
had a large, square white house at 
the top of a hill, with plenty of room, 
and .beautiful shade trees. Many of 
the farmers’ wives took city boarders 
in the summer time, but my husband 
did not like strangers; he liked to 
have the house to himself after the 
day’s work was over and would not 
listen to my having even one boarder. 
J talked and talked, but he remained 
firm, until I gave up that idea of 
making a little money, in what 
seemed to me a pleasant way. I like1 
seeing strangers and having them 
about, and I enjoyed planning nice 
things for them to eat. 

We were on the main road, and 
during the summer time there were 
many automobiles going by our house 
on their way to the mountains. Many 
of them stopped, and the people got 
water out of the old oaken bucket 
in the yard. One day in May six 
touring cars stopped in the road, and 
one of the party came to the door 
and asked me if I were willing that 
they should have a drink from the 
well. In one machine were several 
children, and one of the ladies askel 
me if I would sell them some milk. 
I told them I had plenty, and would 
gladly gfve each of the children 2 
glass, but they insisted on paying me. 

That evening 1 was telling my hus- 
band about how many autos had 
stopped that day. ‘Well,” he said 
jokingly, “you might sell water from 
the old well and make some money 
at this rate. It looks as if you would 
have plenty of customers.” 

This set me to thinking, and I de- 
cided to think out a plan to earn 
some money that summer with my 
daughter’s help. The next day was a 
perfect May day, and in the morn- 
ing I made up a jar of ginger cookies 
and one of sugar cookies. They were 
unusually good. I picked out two 
plates for my automobile people, if 
they stopped that day, and I put two 
quarts of good, heavy milk on the 
ice. I shall never forget my first ex- 
perience. 

About eleven o’clock a big touring 
car with six ladies in it stopped. The 
chauffeur came to the door and asked 
me if he might draw some water. 
Then one of the ladies came to the 
coor for a glass and I said: “I have 
some nicé cold milk and some cook- 
ies, if you would like them.” “How 
delightful,” she said, “may we come 
in?” I said “Yes,” 

She called to the others, and I took 
them into our sitting room. I had 
not taken out my winter plants, and 
the ladies thought they were’ beauti- 
ful, and they admired grandfather's 
old secretary and my mother’s gate- 
legged table, and had a great time 
looking at some old blue plates I had 
in the corner closet. I brought in a 
big glass pitcher of milk and two 
plates of cookies. Two of the ladies 
did not drink milk, and I asked them 
if they would like tea. They said 
they would if I had Orange Pekoe. I 
had never heard of Orange Pekoe 
tea; I always used good black tea, but 
I had a little box of some kind of 
‘Chinese tea which a cousin had sent 
me the Christmas before, and I toli 
her I thought she would like the kind 
I had. I was just going to put the 
tea on to steep when she asked me 
to bring her the teapot and the tea 
and a pitcher of boiling water. I 
must say I had never before seen tea 
made without putting it on the stove 
for a minute at least, and then she 
asked me for a lemon. She cut off 
thin slices and put them in the cups 
with the sugar, and not a bit of 
cream did they use! They said it was 
delicious and one of the ladies said 
it tasted like Orange Pekoe. I decid- 
ed to get some of that Orange Pekoe 
tea and have it in the house. Well, 
they had tea and cookies and one 
lemon and a little over one quart of 
milk. They carried out one glass of 
miik and some cookies to the chauf- 
feur, and when they asked me how 
much it was, I just said that I didn’t 
know, I had never done such a thing 
in my life before. 1 asked them if 
seventy-five cents would be all right. 

“No,” said one of the ladies, “tyou 
Ought to charge at least twenty-five 
cents apiece. They would charge 
more than that in the city.” 

“There are seven of us, counting 
wae “te said one. 

o I got a dollar and seventy-five 
cents. When my husband came into 
dinner, I told him. ‘‘Well,” he said, 
“that’s an easy way to earn a little 


money if you want to; why don’t you 
keep it up?” 

I did. That same afternoon I took 
in another dollar, for giving some 
children in two machines some milk 
and and for a bag of late 
russet apples which I sold to a man 
for twenty-five cents. I had put a 
dish of apples on the sitting room 
table, and one of the children saw 
them and wanted one. I gave it to 
him, and his father came back and 
bought the bag of apples, This is the 
way I started two years «:.go. And it 
is the way I am still doing. I think 
each year I will plan out how to do it 
in a more businesslike way and give 
my venture a name, but I have never 
found time yet, and I don’t know 
whether I should know how to do it, 
if I found time, 

Why, I have even sold hot, boiled 
green corn. The first time I did this, 
five men in an automobile stopped 
for a drink at the well. I was husk- 
ing corn for dinner, and one of the 
men said: “My, I’d like some of that 
corn,” and I said: “I will sell you 
some, if you can wait.” “Really,” said 
he, “do you mean it?” And I said, 
as lg 

By 
to selling 
the house. 
the big trees, 


cookies, 


this time I Was getting used 
anything to eat I had in 

The men came up under 
where I had placed 
some chairs, and a table, and had 
corn and nice homemade butter and 
salt. I brought out a pitcher of milk 
and some glasses and a plate of 
doughnuts, and they ate everything 
I brought. I had made it a rule be- 
fore this never to charge over twenty- 
five cents for a serving of anything. 
They wanted to give me more, but I 
would not take it. Since then I have 
served green corn many, many times, 
I have given the passing traveler 
hot doughnuts, hot apple pie, or may- 
be blueberry pie, hot steamed brown 
bread, and sour milk cheese, or cot- 
tage cheese, as some of the city folks 
call it. The brown bread I made in 
pound baking powder cans. The 
loaves cut into nice little round slices 
which I made into sandwiches with 
the cottage cheese, and they were 
much in demand. 

This is my third summer in a busi- 
ness that is not really a business. We 
are going to have a large piazza put 
on, so that the customers will not 
have to sit under the trees, and my 
husband thinks in. time it will be a 
good idea to take the one-story ell 
just for this, and have a door open 
right off the piazza into it. He thinks, 
too, that we might have some sort of 
a sign, but I am in no haste to en- 
large yet, as I have made much more 
money in this way than any of my 
neighbors have taking boarders, 





Chicken Dinners for Auto Parties 
ELLA E. ROCKWOOD 


For a number of years Mrs Jennie 
Gundry of Grand Blane township, 
Mich, like many another woman, 
has been selling butter to private 
customers. When articles sells at fancy 
prices year after year it goes without 
Saying that the quality must be first- 
class. Moreover, those who buy it 
represent the class whose first ques- 
tion regarding anything, is not how 
much does it cost, but is it good? 

One day one of thése -butter cus- 
tomers drove out to Gundry farm and 
was invited to stay for dinner, a prop- 
ositon which was promptly accepted. 
The dinner was so good that the visi- 
tor went home and told her friends 
about it. As many of us are aware 
there is a@ charm about farmhouse 
cookery which is extremely alluring 
to those who dwell within urban 
walls. So it was not at all to be 
wondered at that a telephone message 
reached the hospitable housewife a 
few days thereafter asking if she 
could by any means be induced to 
prepare a chicken dinner for a party 
of six on a certain day. 

It was put as a purely business 
proposition, and she was left to name 
her own price, also to arrange the 
bill of fare. Being her first expe- 
rience at the business of serving meals 
for a cash consideration, she hesitated, 
but finally consented to the arrange- 
meént and not without a little trepida- 
tion fixed her price at seventy-five 
cents a plate. And so the first chicken 
dinner was served, and what has 
proved to be a paying business 
launched. 

So enthusiastic were the’ guests 
that they urged a second appointment 
for the: following week. Since that 
time “going: out to Mrs Gundry’s” 
has been extremely popular among 
some of the most fastidious people 
of a city of 40,000, five miles from 
the farm. 

It is not a pyblic place, simply a 
pleasant ald-fashioned farmhouse sur- 


AUTOISTS 


rounded by a well-kept lawn and 
shaded by elms and maples. Some- 
times the guests are middle aged, 
sometimes they are all young. Bridal 
and bridge parties intersperse with 
plain, every-day family auto parties 
in enjoying the hospitality which it 
offers. These dinners are always by 
appointment, the ever-ready  tele- 
phone offering a means of communi- 
eation, giving the number of guests 
and the time the party. will arrive. 
The average number served is about 
eight. At one supper for a bridal 
party there were twenty guests, but 
that was an exception. So well sat- 
isfied are regular participants at 
these spreads that they have suggested 
that the hostess raise the price to 
one dollar, declaring that the country 
club charges that sum for less Satis- 
factory meals than hers, This is the 
price now received for the regular 
dinners, although when arrangements 
are made for a less elaborate meal 
a lower rate is fixed. This, however, 
never falls below seventy-five cents. 
Needless to say men always demand 
the highest priced meal. 

Personally, the mistress of Gundry 
farm is a delightful little lady, with 
a sweet face and refined and gentle 
bearing. She is a good housekeeper, 
blest with a natural faculty in culinary 
affairs, being what is known as a 
“born” cook, a gift possessed by 
both mother and grandmother before 

er. 

For the benefit of any readers who 
may be tempted to follow her ex- 
ample [I gained an interview and 
learned some of her methods. 

“What do you serve at these dollar- 
a-plate dinners, Mrs Gundry, that 
makes people clamor for them and 
which brings a stream of automobiles 
to your door practically every month 
of the year?” I asked. 

“Well,” was the reply, “in the first 
place, there is invariably one thing 
which goes with every meal, and that 
is chicken, fried chicken. My guests 
prefer it cooked in that way, and 
with it they want sour-cream biscuit 
and abundance of cream gravy. I 
rarely ever serve bread; they do not 
care for it when they can get the 
hot biscuit. In the fall of the year 
I usually have baked potatoes, but 
later in the season I mash them, sea- 
soning generously with cream and 


American Agriculturist 


at such times the. food is placed on 
the table and the man of the party 
waits upon the others the same as 
he would do in his own home. He 
likes this and the guests do also, I 
never offer my guests anything for 
which an apology is needed, and in 
this way I keep their patronage from 
Season to season.” 

“Do you consider fine china,’ linén 
and silver absolute necessities in 
catering to the class which patronizes 
you?” I asked. 

“I do not think they are essential, 
but they all help in pleasing one’s 
zuests,” was the reply. “Of course, 
primarily it is the food they are 
after, but for my own part I take 
pride in my table furnishings and 
have, even fgr my own use, the best 
I can afford. I think almost any 
well-to-do farmer’s wife has in her 
best things ali that is required. And 
it is not style they want either,” she 
added. “They have that, many of 
them, at home. They enjoy the free- 
doin from restraint and the oppor- 
tunity to do exactly as they please, 

“As for the profit, it isn’t easy to 
figure it down to an exact point. - But 
I know I am disposing of the products 
of-my garden and poultry yard at a 
high figure. It is more than half 
clear gain at least. The chickens and 
the cream used are the biggest items, 
I do the work alone except the serv- 
ing. During the meal my daughter 
helps in the kitchen.” 

In these strenuous days the num- 
ber of women who are striving for 
some means of earning money at 
home is steadily increasing. Here is 
a suggestion to those who have a 
commodious farm home conveniently 
located and who are willing to make 
the necessary effort to please, 

It was Thoreau who said: “If you 
can tell a better story, paint a better 
picture or make a better mousetrap 
than anybody else, though you live 
in the middle of the wilderness, peo- 
ple will make a beaten pathway to 
your door.” 


Cooking Turbot 
The following rule for turbot, 
“twice laid,’’ is from an old English 
cook book which is a family heir- 
loom. Although the recipe ‘s for the 

















Mrs. Gundry’s House Where Chicken Dinners Are Served 


butter, of course. Another thing I 
have is home-canned sweet corn. My 
guests declare there is not its equal 
anywhere on the market. I serve 
a salad of some kind, fruit or vege- 
table, with mayonnaise containing 
plenty of whipped cream. Pickles, 
Sweet and sour, and a relish such as 
any country housewife has among her 
stores, are also on the table, and I 
never fail to have plenty of jelly. It 
goes well With chicken and almost 
everybody likes it. . 

“For dessert, pie with cheese is the 
standard. I rarely ever serve a pud- 
ding. Apple and pumpkin are the 
favorite pies, I think. I usually pass 
a bowl of whipped cream with the 
pie. O course the pies are always 
freshly made. I serve cake, too, al- 
though my guests tell me I am foolish 
to do so. Still, I notice the plates are 
usually emptied. Chocolate layer with 
thick frosting is a favorite, and my 
whipped cream cake is always praised 
—and eaten, The very best quality of 
coffee that I can buy, accompanied 
by thick Ccream_and cut sugar is 
served throughout the meal. In sea- 
son strawberries are never absent 
from the menu. The sour-cream bis- 
cuit dough makes a shortcake that 
suits‘my people better than any other. 
Of course I never scrimp on the ber- 
ries nor on the cream to go with 
them. Homemade ice cream goes well 
in hot weather and is easily made, 
as we haverplenty of ice. I often 
serve this with cake for dessert on a 
hot day, but even then the men clamor 
for pie. I let them have all they 
want, since they are perfectly willing 
to pay for it.” 

“I often serve family parties, and 


European sea fish named turbot, we 
use it for the rewarming of any al< 
ready cooked fish. 

Take a pint of milk, a spray of 
Parsley, a bay leaf, a small onion 
sliced, a little thyme, a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, a heaped*ip tablespoon- 
ful of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a little pepper. Melt the but- 
ter in a saucepan, stir the flour in 
until smooth, allowing it to cook, but 
not brown. When cooked, add the 
milk, slowly stirring the mixture un- 
til it boils. Then put in the bay leaf 
and other flavorings, set the pan in 
another with hot water in the out- 
Bide pan, and let it cook twenty min- 
utes or more. Then strain, add the 
salt and pepper and another spoon- 
ful of butter. While the sauce is 
cooking, prepare the fish by remov- 
ing the bones ar breaking it into 
flakes. For the above quantity of 
sauce there should be an _ equal 
amount of flaked fish. Put a little of 
the sauce in tie bottom of the bake 
ing dish in. which the turbot is to 
be prepared, then a layer of fish, al- 
ternating these until the materials 
are used. Cover with bread crumbs, 
dot with butter and bake about half 
an hour. If the sauce is sufficiently 
seasoned no additionsl seasoning will 
be required, but if it is not, add salt 
and pepper either to the sauce or to 
the turbot as it is being prep red. 

The rules generally given for mak« 
ing white sauce direct pouring boil- 
ing milk upon the cooking butter and 
flour, but I have more uniform suce 
cess in getting - smooth sauce if the 
milk is merely warm or even cold, 
though, of course, it takes longer t¢@ 
make it. 
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The Physician at Preston Hill—I] 


OUR daughter is as independent 





as ever,” said the physician 

lightly. “I doubt if she would 

even take my medicine if I 
prescribed for her. She says that she 
is not going out again tonight. Shall 
I stop for you on my way to the 
parsonage?” 

“If you would be so kind,” agreed 
Mrs Preston. ‘But why not take tea 
with us? It has been a long, dreary 
day and Frances and I will both enjoy 


your company.” 

The girl had disappeared so she was 
spared acquiescing in the invitation, 
Usually she was indifferent whether 
he stayed or not, but now she was 
anxious to be alone and read _ her 
brother’s letter. She had not men- 
tioned it to her mother for she felt 
that it might not be good news; for 
Seldon never wrote to her, personally, 
unless it was about trouble. Other- 
wise his letters were directed to their 
mother. 

She listened abstractedly to the con- 
versation. The young physician, 
handsome and highly educated, with 
his polished manners, was always a 
welcome guest of Mrs Preston’s. He 
could converse with her on the out- 
side world of culture with which she 
still kept in touch. He and the aged 
minister and his wife were about the 
only people in Preston Hill anywheie 
near her equais, either intellectually 
or socially, so she entertained them 
whenever she could. 

Free at last to read her letter, 
Frances locked the door and drew the 
window shades before opening it. She 
read hurriedly, her face paling as she 
scanned the lines. 

It ran as follows, written hastily on 
a sheet of college note paper: 

Dear Little Sister: Ruth sent me a 
line yesterday, something she has not 
done before this year, saying that she 
thought I ought to know that the Squire 
ts planning to get possession of the 


mortgage before time for its fore- 
closure. She says that Mr Carter is 
pushed for money, so will undoubtedly 


transfer it to him before many weeks. 
You know what that means: he will 
never rest until he gets the last Pres- 
ton out of the town. She also wrote 
that he is_dickering to get possession of 
the land We sold the Swedes. Do not 
meniion this to mother. As far as I 
can see, there is nothing to be done 
about it, and the trouble will be- hard 
enough for her to bear when it comes. 
I wish I had never consented to her 
plan to mortgage the last bit of prop- 
erty for my education, but it is too late 
to grieve about that now. I shall ac- 
cept a position as tuter during my va- 
cation, so may not get home in all 
summer for more than a day or two. 
Suppose you ask Name Perkins about 
this: if he doesn’t know already he will 
find out for you. Don’t worry about 
me. I am all right, with cash enough 
forthe rest of the vear; you and mother 
are the ones to be thought of. If you 
ean hold out until I graduate you will 
both be provided for. with no more 
worry. Ruth writes that Dr Meredith 
is under the ban now: the Squire can’t 
forgive him for not falling in love 
with her (Ruth) and taking up with 
the Ashton girl. Who is she anyway? 
Ruth mentioned the Hamilton affair, 
I am sorry for the old man, but not 
surprised. This is a rambling sort of 
letter. but I am so disturbed over the 
new move in the Deane-Preston game 
that I can’t write coherently Let me 
know what you find out about it. Give 
the inclosed note to Ruth when you have 
an opportunity: she does not wish me 
to write directly to her for certain 
reasons, as you well understond. 
Be good to yourself, little girl, 
Seldon Preston.” 

She read it through twice before 
she fully comprehended it. During 
all of her burden-bearing years she 
had never dreamed that Mr Carter, 
the kindly old man, her father’s friend 
in Circleville, who held the mortgage 
on their home, would transfer it to 
anyone. They had kept up the in- 
terest regularly, and as long as he 
held it there was no danger of fore- 
closure; she had not worried about 
its soon becoming due, for she knew 
that he would renew it; but let it 
once come into the possession of 
Squire Deane it would be foreclosed 
at once. 

She had heard rumors for several 
weeks that old Mr Carter was failing 
in health; he had met serious busi- 
ness losses the past year, and she 
knew that the squire had obtained 
control over considerable of his prop- 
erty, and in a flash she realized that 
perhaps the only way to extricate 
himself would be to transfer the va- 
rious mortgages he held, including 
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theirs, to Deane, who never lost 
a chance to turn a dollar his way. 


There must be truth in the story or 


else Ruth would not have dared to 
write it to her brother, and she felt 
grateful to the girl for so doing, 
while she realized their utter help- 
lessness in preventing the squire’s 
getting control of their mortgage. 
The feud between the two families 
was of long standing. For nearly 
three hundred years the Preston fam- 
ily had been The Family of Preston 
Hill; ever since the first Preston in 
the 1630's had emigrated from 
England to the colonies and had 
settled upon that particular hill, 
owning the whole town—a grant made 
to him by royal favor—the Prestons 


has been the leaders of the town. 
Never a large family, they had 
dwindled down till only three were 


loft. Mrs Preston, Frances and 
Seldon were now the last of the 
Preston race, 


The Ancestry of the Prestons 


Frances had been named after their 
great ancestor, Francis Preston, and 
she was proud of it; and proud as 
well of_the resemblance which after 
so many generations was noticeable 
in her. She raised her eyes from the 
letter and looked at the portrait which 
hung on the wall. She @ glanced 
rather indifferently at the rest of 
them; quaintly garbed men and 
women of the colonial period, stern 
revolutionary soldiers, down to her 
father, austere and clerical, then 
back to the redoubtable Col Francis 
Preston whose eyes met hers frankly; 
steadfast eyes like her own, dark gray 
with golden lights in them; straight, 
dark brows, high aquiline nose, a 
winning smile and small, square chin, 
but he had been large and muscular, 
while she was tall and slight, but 
possessed of the marvelous Preston 
endurance. She nodded to him cor- 
dially. 

“I like you,” she said aloud. “If 
you were alive today, you would find 
some way of paying this mortgage; 
or if your long line of male descend- 
ants had possessed your business 
ability we would not be in the fix 
we are now.” For they had not been 


business men—those Prestens. Those 
who were not soldiers had been 
for the most part learned theo- 


logians, content to delve into the 
mysteries of God and the here- 
after, while the very present 
realities of life slipped by unnoticed. 
Six of them had occupied the pulpit 
of the church on Preston Hill, and 
Seldon had hoped to be the seventh; 
their father, the sixth, had died when 
she and her brother were small chil- 
dren. She could scarcely remember 
him. Mr Hamilton had come in his 
place and had expected to remain 
the pastor until Seldon graduated. 
He was an old man and was becom- 
ing rather infirm, yet his work was 
far from being finished. Everyone 
loved him and he loved them, and 
no one had thought of the possibility 
that he would be obliged to leave 
his church until Squire Deane had be- 
gun to agitate ghe question among 
the people, who followed his will 
obediently. And that was the reason 


for the Pound party at the minister's - 


that night. He was to be generously 
treated by his people with one hand, 
while with the other they were ready 
to shove him to one side and put a 
young man in his place. 

The injustice of it had roused the 
fighting nature of the girl. There 
was nothing she could-do to prevent 
it, so she had indignantly refused to 
attend the social; she would not be 
an unwilling witness to the old man’s 
humiliation. Her mother felt as 
strongly against it as did she; others 
also resented it, though no one but 
themselves and Dr Meredith had the 
courage to say so openly. What if 
Mr Hamilton was becoming old and 
deaf? Surely he could preach for a 
year longer, and then Seldon would be 
ready to occupy the pulpit of the 
ancient church, built by the Prestons 
and still supported by the fund that 
Col Francis Preston had donated for 
that purpose. But the squire was 
taking means to prevent it. Seldon 
Preston should never preach there if 
he could prevent it. The first move 
was to dispose Mr Hamilton, and the 
second to get another minister-who 
would be the pastor when Seldon 
graduated. Frances realized it fully: 
with Seldon barred from the church, 
and the mortgage foreclosed, the 
Prestons would be obliged to leave 
their ancestral town and Squire Deane 
would have accomplished his purpose. 

Her face grew hard as she thought 
how acre after acre of their landr 


had been lost; how lack of business 
acumen for two hundred years had 
contributed to their downfall. Her 
father had been the most improvident 
of the lot; his father before him had 
sold, for almost a song, valuable tim- 
ber land for the sake of money on 
which to travel through the lands of 
Bible history; her father had done 
the same and at his death their 
mother had been left with nothing-but 
the home and a small tract of land 
in the poorest part of the town, and 
a small bank account with which to 
care for herself and children and edu- 
cate them as Prestons should be edu- 
cated. Both had been given high 
school educations; then Frances, not 
two years older than her brother, had 
resolutely refused to go further, sti- 
fling her passionate desire for a musi- 
cal education with the knowledge that 
there was not money enough for two; 
Seldon’s education would cost enor- 
mously. He must be educated like a 
gentleman and a Preston, was the 
decision of the family, so the place 
had been mortgaged, and she and her 
mother had lived on as little as they 
could. With her blooded cats and 
music lessons she managed to earn a 
respectable sum in the course of the 
year, but never enough to Nift the 


mortgage. Her bank book showed 
scarce a quarter of the amount to- 
ward it, and she realized bitterly 
that all things were working well 
toward the culmination of Deane'’s 
wishes. 


Whatthe squire lacked in family he 
made up in money and _ business 
ability. A poor boy, he had drifted 


‘to Preston, when very young, secur- 


ing work on the Preston farm under 
Judge Preston, her great uncle, the 
big man of the town. Then, in his 
heart, had been born the desire to 
some day occupy that place, and he 
had bent all his energies that way, 
throughout his life. His first venture 
toward respectability and prominence 
was in early life, when he had ven- 
tured to ask Judge Preston if he 
might win his only child, a delicate 
young girl, whom he really loved. 
The judge’s answer had left him with 
a sickening realization that there was 
more in family and blood than in 
mere wealth, and that neither he nor 
any of his kind might presume to the 
hand of a Preston, 

His refusal strengthened his desire 
to marry as high as he could; so, 
later, when the teacher of the school, 
a Miss Conway, smiled upon the 
young man who was forging ahead, 
he looked up her people before he 
committed himself in any way, and 
finding that while perhaps not equal 
to the Prestons, she was of an ex- 
cellent family, her father a country 
doctor, he had won her for his 
bride, thus putting himself on a 
higher level in the town than he had 
ever been before. She had made 
him a most excellent wife, both 
socially and in a business way, and 
she had borne him two fine sons who 
had inherited her fineness and cul- 
ture and their father’s business 
ability, while lacking his coarseness. 


Refuses William’s Hand 


The elder *one, William, a little 
older than Frances Preston, had nat- 
uraly enough aspired to her hand 
some five years before. The squire 
had been delighted at the young 
man’s choice, and egotistically had 
never dreamed that now the family 


was impoverished that a Preston 
would refuse a Deane. The young 
man had been greatly chagrined, 


though Frances had refused his atten- 
tions with all gentleness, but his 
father was angry. Scorning his wife’s 
counsel, he had gone himself to see 
the girl, bidding her remember that 
now the Deanes were The Family, and 


she would better pocket her pride 
and so save her ancestral property 
.from forever leaving the Preston 


family. But Frances, angered by his 
interference as well as by his man- 
ner, had indignantly refused to even 
consider the matter, adding that under 
no consideration would she marry a 
Deane. Thereupon the squire had 
warned her that she would yet be 
sorry, for he would not rest until the 
last vestige of the Preston property 
had come into his possession. 
Thinking it all over, she saw how 
his threat was fast coming true, 
though at the time she had deemed 
it but bluster. Within a year of her 
refusal of William’s attentions he had 
married the daughter of the Circle- 
ville banker, thus securing family as 
well as money. .The younger son, 
Conway, a scholarly lad, had deter- 
mined upon the ministry and was a 
freshman in the same _ theological 
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school where Sdidon was studying, 
and it was easy to see that the squire 
was determined that he, instead of 
Seldon, should occupy the pulpit in 
the future. The third member of the 
Deane family was his only daughter, 
a little girl of twelve, the idol of 
his heart; the fourth was his wife's 
niece, Ruth Conway, whom they had 
brought up as their own child, 

Mrs Deane's only brother had mar- 
ried into a fine family, but both he and 
his wife had died when their only 
child was an infant, leaving her with 
but little money. The squire had 
heartily welcomed her in his home, 
for she possessed the magical thing 
called “family,” and he dreamed of 
her making a high marriage. But 
as fate would have it, three years be- 
fore when she and Seldon were both 
home from college, the boy and girl 
friendship of their school days rip- 
ened into love, and in spite of family 
opposition on each side they would 
not give each other up. The squire 
scorned by a Preston, his niece 
was furious; ‘if his own blood was 
should not marry into the hated fam- 
ily, While the Prestons were as 
equally opposed. Mrs Preston be- 
lieved the best of the land was none 
too good, and Frances was angry to 
think her brother should desire to 
wed a member of the family~after 
all the squire had said and done to 
injure them. But marriage was yet 
out of the question for Seldon, and 
Ruth Conway was too dependent upon 
the squire and of too yielding a na- 
ture to oppose him openly, so the 
squire believed that he had prevented 
that match and his next move had 
been to marry the girl to someone 
else before Seldon should be in a po- 
sition to think of marrying. 


From Out of the Night 


Fortune had favored him when the 
old physician had died two years be- 
fore. He had then induced Dr Mere- 
dith to come to Preston Hill and had 
made much of him, but had been dis- 
appointed because the young physician 
and his niece had not been attracted 
toward each other; and now, Frances 
firmly believed his object in dispos- 
ing of the old minister was partly 
in order to get an unmarried man 
there on his niece’s account, but she 
did not believe he would succeed. 
Her heart beat high with resentment 
as she thought of all these things. 
“I hate him,” she said passionately, 
bringing her small fist down on the 
table with sufficient force to jar the 
lamp and set it flickering. “It may 
be wicked to hate, but I can't help 
it. If | were only a man I'd find some 
way of defeating his plans: I would.” 

A sharp knock at the door and the 
physician stepped in for a moment. 
“I've had a telephone call out of 
town,” he explained, “so I must ask 
you to go for your mother in about 
an hour. She wished me to ask you 
to do so,” 

“Yes,” she assented readily, “What 
are they doing now? Have’ they 
pounded him yet?” 

“Not yet,” he replied gravely, “but 
I think they suspect something. Poor 
old man, It is a sin for him to grow 
old.” 

“In the eyes of the squire, perhaps. 
I believe he has another minister in 
view. He would not let Seldon preach 
here. He would die first.” 

“As he always acts with a motive, 
of course he has one now,” he_ re- 
turned. “We will know later what 
ka 

She thrust the letter in the fire, then 
rolled up the curtain. The wind and 
storm had ceased and the moon was 
trying to break through the clouds. 
Her sick cat needed attention, and 
while caring for it another knock 
came at the door. With the cat in 
her arms, she answered it, and a 
strange young man in a heavy over- 
coat stepped from the darkness of the 
piazza into the flood of light in the 
open door. 

When Adrian Haven, only child of 
Adrian Haven, Sr, the rich wholesale 
merchant of a flourishing city in New 
York state, decided to become a min- 
ister of the gospel he met with stern 
opposition from his father, and but 
scant encouragement from his mother. 
The former hoped his son would fol- 
low in his footsteps and continue the 
business which every year was grow- 
ing more prosperous. His mother 
opposed him because she did not think 
the son of arich man, and especially 
her son, was fitted for the ministry; 
that calling was for the sons of poor 
men, who had no prospects, not for 
the sons -of the rich who had 
everything already. But in the end 
they gave their consent, for their 
son, brilliant and scholarly, having 
once determined upon his future life, 
would not be swerved by any paternal 
opposition. 

In due time he graduated from a 
fashionable theological seminary with 
the highest honors; a city pulpit was 
at once offered him, but here again 
his determined nature shone forth. 
He would have none of the rich, popu- 
lous churches. What he desired was 
an obscure country parish, where he 
could become one of the people, and 
prove his mettle before rising to the 
highest pulpits in his denomination. 

{To be Continued.] 





Ways of Serving the Small Fruits 


MARY MASON WRIGHT 


Nearly all the small fruits, such as 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
gooseberries, elderberries, blueberries 
and huckleberries are at their best 
during the midsummer months. Theso 
fruits all have wholesome 4quaiities, 
and are excellent, not only preserved 
but served on the table in various 
ways during their season. The red 
raspberry can be used on the table in 
nearly all of the ways strawberries are 
used, they make fine filling for short- 
cake, also for berry cake. Blackberries 
are also nice used for a filli for 
eake, and gooseberries are good for 
shortcakes. 

RED RASPBERRY CAKE—Follow any 
good sponge cake recipe, or any plain 
eake recipe, and bake in three layers. 
Mash a quart of red raspberries, and 
add to them one cupful of pulverized 
sugar, or granulated can be used, one 
teaspoonful lemon juice; then the stiff- 
ly beaten whites of two eggs. Beat up 
until light and thick. When the cake 
is cool spread this filling between the 
layers, and just before serving heap 
the top with whipped cream or plain 
cream can be served with it. 

RASPBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM—Use a 
pint of cream rich enough to whip 
nicely, and one pint of raspberry pulp. 
Soak a half package of gelatine in a 
half cupful of cold water, dissolve 
over steam, and add to the sweetened 
fruit pulp. Let the fruit mixture cool 
but not stiffen, and just as it begins to 
set fold the whip cream in lightly, but 
see that it is thoroughly mixed. Pour 
into mold and chill. Whites of eggs 
beaten stiff can be used in place of 
whipped cream, but will not make so 
rich and delicious a dessert. When 
ready to serve turn out of mold and 
heap red raspberries around the edge. 

RED RASPBERRY FLOAT—Make a cus- 
tard with one pint of good milk, and 
the yolks of four eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch and _ two-thirds 
until light; then pack the freezer with 
of salt, and a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Beat the whites of the eggs stiff and 
add to the custard just as soon as re- 
moved from fire, stirring them -in 
earefully, Set aside to cool, then ar- 
range in layers with red raspberries 
in a dish. Heap whipped cream on 
top, and garnish with a few of the 
berries, “j 

CURRANT SHERBET—A delicious sher- 
bet can be made by combining currant 
and red raspberry juice. Boil one 
pound of sugar and a pint of water 
together until it forms rather a thick 
syrup; take from the fire and add one 
pint of red currant juice, and one cup 
of red raspberry juice. Pour into a 
freezer, and when about half frozen 
stir in the beaten whites of three eggs 
until light; then uack the freezer with 
ice and salt, cover and let stand two or 
three hours before serving. 

CURRANT TAVIOCA PUDDING—Wash a 
cupful of tapioca thoroughly, and 
soak overnight in enough water to 
cover. Place in a double boiler three 
cupfuls of boiling water, one cupful 
of sugar, and a pinch of salt, and boil 
until the tapioca is transparent. Select 
the finest, ripe red currants, and when 
the tapioca is cool stir a pint of them 
into it, being careful not to break the 
currants. Have a pint of the currants 
in a dish and pour the fruited tapioca 
over them. Heap sweetened whipped 
cream on top and dot with currant 
jelly. 

BLACKBERRY SPONGE—Take one quart 
nice ripe blackberries, and cover with 
one-half cup of sugar, and mash, then 
rub the berries through a sieve fine 
enough to retain the seeds. Soak two 
tablespoons of gelatine in one-half 
cupful of cold water. Place ina 
Saucepan over the fire a cupful of 
of water and one-half cupful of sugar 
and boil to a syrup, add the juice 
of one lemon and the gelatine; then 
the berry pulp, add the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs, set in ice water 
and beat till it thickens; pour ‘into 
mold, and serve with whipped cream 
and some blackberries heaped over it. 

ESCALLOPED GOOSEBERRIES—Fi!l a 
deep bake dish with alternate layers 
of cracker crumbs and stewed goose- 
berries, covering each layer of fruit 
with sugar and bits of butter, if the 
gooseberries have not been seasoned, 
have a layer of cracker crumbs on 
top. Pour a little water-over the top, 
not more than a half cupful. Cover 
and bake twenty minutes. Nice eater 
cold or hot, and with or without 
cream. 

BLUEBERRY MUFFINS—Into one quart 
ef flour sift one teaspoonful salt and 
four level teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, and one-half cupful of sugar. Rub 
into these dry ingredients one-third 
eup of butter; then use enough sweet 
milk to make a stiff spoon batter, Stir 


IN THE WOMAN’S REALM 


in carefully a quart of blueberries 
that have been picked over carefully 
and washed. Drop by spoonfuls in- 
to muffin tins, or if you do not have 
these on well-greased pans. 

HUCKLEBERRY PUDDING—Make a bat- 
ter with one cup of milk, two wel- 
beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of butte 
melted; season with salt and one-half 
cupful sugar. Sift with two cupfuls 
of flour three teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and stir into the milk. Add 
one cupful of huckleberries that have 
been well dredged with flour. Pour 
into a bake pan or dish and bake un- 
til baked through and nicely browned 
on top. Serve with a sauce, or cream 
and sugar. 

GOOSEBERRY BATTER PUDDING—Use 
one cupful of good sour cream, add to 
this one-half cupful of sugar, one 
well-beaten egg, one teaspoonful salt, 
one-half teaspoonful soda. Beat up 
until well mixed, then add two cup- 
fuls of flour or enough to make a 
rather thin batter, add one cupful of 
ripe gooseberries. Pour into bake dish 
and bake for about a half hour or un- 
til nicely done. 

BLACKBERRY COTTAGE PUDDING—Mix 
up a cottage pudding batter, and be- 
fore pouring in pan add one cupful of 
large sweet blackberries that have 
been floured. Bake in the oven until 
nice and brown, and no dough sticks 
to the straw when tested. Serve with 
a cottage pudding sauce or with a 
fruit sauce made with blackberry 
juice. Place the juice in a double 
boiler, and thicken to the right con- 


cotton and silk, in 
I also 


eles from wool, 
both crocheting and knitting. 
embroider. Such articles as quilts, 
rugs, bedspreads, etc, are kept in 
mind and made if time allows. A few 
days before our county fair I make 
fresh bread, pies, cake, cookies, 
doughnuts, butter, cheese, displaying 
these in a glass case like a showcase 
in a store, 

And then I gather my best vege- 
tables and clean them, also fruit from 
the trees in the orchard. 

Fresh bouquets of sweet peas, asters, 
pansies, dahlias and others from my 
flower garden are picked. Potted 
plants, such as geraniums, begonias, 
ete, if attractive, are entered. 

My poultry is sorted out so as to 
exhibit the best in each breed. These 
are entered in pens, as single birds 
and pairs. 

This plan requires lots of hard 
work and forethought. I could not do 
it if I did not do constant planning 
all the year, keep wide-awake and do 
neat, efficient work. I win a great 
many prizes; none less than 10 cents 
on fruit, up to $2 and $38 on fowls. 

When I receive my check from the 
fair association I scarcely realize how 
it was earned, and I have the articles 
left for home use and personal com- 
forts. 


Simple Way of Making Rose Beads 


BESSIE* CAMP 

Any woman who has a few rose- 
bushes can make a neat little sum 
of money by making the blossoms up 
into rose beads, which have become 
very popular the last year or two. 
Here is an easy and perfectly satis- 
factory method: 

Gather the roses as 
burst into full bloom. A peck will 
make ten ordinary chains. Pull off 
the petals, discarding the yellow cen- 
ters, ont run three times through a 
food chopper, using the finest blade, 
the one used for peanut butter is the 





soon as they 


A Tempting Dessert~Strawberry Sponge 


sistency with cornstarch, add a table- 
spoonful of butter, and flavor with 
lemon or vanilla extract. Sweeten the 
juice to taste, a cupful of sugar to a 
pint of juice will be about right, 

STRAWBERRY JELLY—Dissolve one- 
half box of gelatine in one pint of 
water, strain through a muslin bag 
and add enough more water to make 
it a quart, press one pint of strawber- 
ries through a bag and add the juice 
to the mixture. Add two heaping tea- 
spoons of sugar, according to the acid- 
ity of the juice, and place in mold 
where half strawberries have been cut 
and laid on bottom and sides, It can 
be decorated with, real strawberry 
leaves. 


Prizes at County Fairs 
. s RUTH TWOMBLEY 


There is an ever-increasing inter- 
est among women in all stations of 
life, in new and novel ways of earn- 
ing money in the hom: Many 
methods are tried by women in dif- 
ferent walks of life. Some of these 
can be practiced only in the cities or 
large villages. Others interfere with 
home duties, so I decided on this plan 
for my own, and others living on a 
farm doubtless can earn money the 
same way without interfering with 
their regular duties, 

Nearly all women who live on farms 
have poultry of all kinds, tend the 
vegetable garden, and also have @ 
flower garden for their own pleasure. 
They also plan in the summer to put 
away canned fruit, preserves, jellies, 
marmalade, etc. I begin very early 
to plan for the fair premiums, and 
in caring for my chickens, geese and 
turkeys I have this end in view. The 
plan also holds good in both vegetable 
and flower gardens. When the first 
fruits appear I use special care in 
preserving, canning, etc, strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, currants, 
cherries and grapes. I plan to can 
one jar of each kind of fruit in dif- 
ferent ways, using new as well as old 
combinations. I also make as many 
different kinds of pickles and catsup 
as I can before fair time. 

During the long sumer days I 
make many useful and attractive arti- 


best Be careful to save every drop 
of the juice, as it gives the beads 
their delightful odor. Pour it over 
the dough. - Then spread the dough 
on rusty tin pans, the rustier the bet- 
ter. Do not have the dough more 
than one-eighth of an inch thick. 
Let it stand fer four or five hours, 
then turn carefully with a knife, and 
let it stand overnight. If the pans 
were rusty enough,. the dough will 
be ready to work by morning, but 
if not a good black, let it stand 
longer. Now run through the food 
chopper four times if you have the 
peanut butter blade; if not, it will 
be necessary to run it through about 
eight or ten times. The dough should 
now to a rich black, and fine like mud. 
Add four or five drops of attar of 
roses if you wish and it is then ready 
to be molded into balls. A small 
thimble should be used as a measure, 
so that the beads will be uniform in 
size. Place the dough in the center 
of the hands, and roll _ perfectly 
round, being careful to leave no 
creases. A little water may~ be used 
on the hands if necessary to make the 

ills smooth. Make each bead twice 
the size you wish it to be when fin- 
ished, as it will shrink about half in 
drying. If desired, each one may be 
carved with a pen knife, but they are, 
usually left it smooth. Run a hatpin 
through the center of thé bead, and 
stick it into a pin cushion or a board 
especially prepared for this purpose. 

Let the beads remain on ‘the pins 
until perfectly dry, which will prob- 
ably be two days. Be careful to 
keep them out of the sun, or they will 
crack. It is best not to make them 
during rainy weather, as they are 
likely to mold. If they show signs 
of molding, place them in a slightly 
warmed oven, being careful not to 
have it too warm. When dry, the 
beads are ready to be strung on linen 
thread. They are usually strung al- 
ternately with little gold beads. A 
pretty way to string them is to 
use two different sizes of rose beads, 
then string one large rose bead, then 
two gold beads, then one small rose 
bead, then two gold beads, then one 
large rose bead, ete. The clasps may 
be obtained for three cents apiece, or 
the gold-plated dumb-bell clasps for 
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fifteen cents, These beads will last @ 
lifetime and will keep their odor al- 
ways. If they seem to be losing their 
scent, place them in a box and keep 
them closed up for a few days, when 
they will smell as fragrant as ever. 
If a shiny finish is desired, pour some 
oil of roses or olive oil into a cup and 
shake the beads in it. Most people, 
however, prefer the natural finish. 
Lemon juice will remove all stains 
from the hands. 


Home ond Mother 


JENNIE H. CHURCH 





Scenes of pleasure, scenes of duty, 
Times of worry and of tears, 
Youth and childhood long have gone 
With the passing of the years, 
Midst the city’s strife and turmoil, 
And wherever you may roam, 
Backward turn your thoughts to mother, 
Don’t forget the folks at home, 


by 


Though belgnt hopes of fame you cher- 
ishe 
When life’s morn should yield to noon, 
Though you worked and planned un- 
ceasing, 
And the time passed all too soon, 
All that you love soon must wither, 
Slowly fade and pass away, 
And the rays of power at noontide 
Vanish with the closing day. 
Leave your’ work, of 
riches, 
To the homestead turn your way, 
You will find a royal welcome 
That your trouble will repay. 
Think of all the nights of watching 
Mother has spent at your side, 
Ever gentle, kind and patient, 
‘Tho so faithful, true and tried? 


your thoughts 


What if mother is old-fashioned, 
And her clothes are out of date, 
With her hands quite rough and toile 
worn, . 
Go, before it is too late, 
And just tell her that you love her, 
Then she’ll smile with rare content, 
Put your arms about her shoulders, 
Though with care they are quite bent, 


Tell her that you don’t forvret her, 
That you prize each kind’y deed, 
That her face shines with rare beauty, 
Always near in times of need; 
For of all the earthly treasures 
That across your path are thrown, 
Nothing can compare with mother, 
And the magic spell of home, 





Warm Weather Suggestions 


MABEL B. CASTOR 


A young, graduate nurse once re< 
monstrated with an older woman for 
allowing her baby to eat bits of sour 
pickle. The mother responded quite 
indignantly, and concluded with: 
“Don’t tell me how to feed kids; I 
know all about them. Why, I’ve 
buried ten!” History does not relate 
how long the eleventh survived, or if 
its digestion grew ostrich-like; but, 
in traveling about, one sees so many 
lamentable things fed to babies, that 
one marvels to know how any child 
lives to be of school age. 

True, there are thousands of in- 
fants fed at the table, from the time 
they can sit alone. Greasy gravy is 
the first offering, and mashed potato 
a close second, and why they thrive is 
a mystery; but they sometimes do, 
and the same mother who practices 
table-feeding with her baby is the 
first to make a great hue and cry 
about-dangerous “night air’ bringing 
colds, croup, and a dozen other ail- 
ments. If air is an essential to life 
by day, loaded as it is with dust and 
odors, what must it mean to breath 
pure, frost or dew scented night air 
free from contamination? Net dis- 
ease, surely; and the baby that sleeps 
in a room with muslin-covered, open 
windows, is the baby that rarely 
knows a cold. 

Pure air cannot hurt the most dell- 
cate child; but meat and potatoes can 
play havoc with the healthiest, when 
used indiscriminately, and the habit 
of giving a child under two years of 
age, meat, pastry, or other too solid 
food, courts disaster, to put it very 
mildly. In fact, a small child is far 
oftener overfed than not, and regurgi- 
tation of sour food results. The 
writer onee saw a young mother nurse 
her baby seven times during one hour, 
then wring her hands in anguish 
when the child had a spasm from in- 
digestion. Imagine, cramming a full 
feed in that tiny, aching stomach, 
less than nine minutes apart! Igno- 
rance like that is inexcusable, 

The idea of keeping a small baby 
wrapped in woolen coverings during 
the hot weather often causes a good- 
tempered child to become fretful, and, 
adding insult to injury, more than 
likely the poor baby is offered a 
spoonful of soothing syrup instead of 
the cool water it craves. In many in- 
stances, if a cross, tired child is put 
into cool cotton and linen, with the 
glorious opportunity of observing his 
own lovely, pink toes, the need of 
soothing syrup fades into the dim dis- 
tance, and the happy little tot will 
crow_his thanks very sweetly. 





The world is all gates, all opportu- 
nities to him who can make use of 
them, 

The secret of being loved is being 
lovely; and the secret of being lovely 
is being unselfish.—[J. G. Holland. 
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Something New 


A Woman's Necessity 
The UNEEDA Sanitary Skirt Protector 
Bend your name and address, we will mail descriptive 
eireular and coupon explaining how you can secure 
ONE FOR NOTHING 
HUDSON SANITARY SraGAL TY co., 
1029 Park Ave., North Bergen, New Jersey 





THE GOOD TIME CLUB 





























DAISY FLY KILLER ts 7b fi 
et oa Sani 


== or 
EAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. T. 


| AGENTS--200% Exit 


fost, on Seraps one and CGleaner— doore 
etep. Right now is the time to sell it—A 
winner. C. P. Draper, Mase., 

C. A. Joha- 












evenings, epere time work, 
Write quick for terms of free 
. A postal will do, 
6 West St. Dayton, OG. 





) Rider Agents Wanted 


fn each town to rideand exhibit sam 
Write our 


vious $10 te $27 


Ess sa loin todele wan $7 to $ a2 


100 makes Gecene modela, 
sip Aioky ciaskorenae 
i362 “pa AY Ri REET Ohare 
ae. B "bo oF eur unti —4 Ga our cate- 


Cycle Ga., Dept. 8-76, Chicago, Ill. 


















GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short 
places permanent; promotion 
ones vacations withpay; 

thousands of vacancies every year; 
all kinds of pleasant work every- 
where: no lay-offs; no pull needed; 
common education cient. 
THIS BOOK 335.02" 

300.000 pro- 

tected positions in the U. 8. 
Government Service, where there 
ts a big chance for you—if you 
want it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of 18 or 
over. 

Special money back guar- 

antee if you write today for 
Booklet R 935 . IT IS FREE. 

Earl Hopkins, Washington, BD. C. 


PURE SILK 


We have many hundred skeins of this 
fine quality silk in assorted colors which 
must be sold out emenetietete pt boss less than 
cost. Regular 3c value e will send 
you siz skeins, assorted colors, es 15¢c 


only ° 
Write today. 
PEOPLE’S SILK CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Child’s Stamped Dress 































The Stolen Lunches 


LAURA ALTON PAYNE 





cookies, doughnuts, applés and 

buttered bread also paused at 
miles and miles away at that date. 
various degrees of ascension mouth- 
ward when Harry Phillips rushed in 
rom the cloak room flourishing an 
empty dinner pail and exclaiming ex- 
citedly, “Oh, Miss Clark, my lunch is 
gone!” 

“So’s mine,” put in John Davis 
drolly, half choking on his last bite 
of apple to say it. 

Everybody laughed at John, of 
course, as he meant all should, and as 
they always did. 

“But you know where yours went, 
and I don’t mine,” was the retort. 

“Where did you leave it, Harry?” 
inquired Miss Clark. 

“On the shelf in its usual place.” 

Miss Clark ran her eyes over the 
thirty-odd faces in the room _ for 
signs of guilt, although a theft had 
never been known in their school. 
There were signs of wonder on all, 
and signs of butter and jelly and pie 
on some, but none of guilt. 

“I—I seen Rover come into the 
cloakroom once,” volunteered a timid 
voice back near the door, where 
Mickey Burke sat apart from the 
others, who were gathered in a friend- 
ly group, a8 was the custom at Maple 
Grove school. Cordial invitations to 
join them had failed to draw Mickey 
from his voluntary isolation. 

Mickey Burke was the one new 
scholar. He was a thin-faced Irish 
lad of about eleven years of age. A 
week or so before school began he 
and his mother had taken possession 
of a deserted shack of a house not 
far from the village store—if a 
country store, a blacksmith shop, a 
church, and two or three residences 
may be called a village. They had 
driven up from the west one day at 
dusk in a ~sorry-looking “mover” 
drawn by a sorrier-looking team of 
horses. As yet, the neighborhood was 
hardly cognizant of their presence. 

As Mickey spoke Miss Clark's face 
cleared. 

“That explains it, Harry,” she said, 
smiling. “Rover recognized his mas- 
ter’s dinner pail and helped himself.” 

Rover was Harry’s dog, a large, 
handsome fellow with a beautiful, 
curly black coat. His devotion to 
Harry was equaled only by Harry’s 
devotion to him. Harry had taught 
him a number of tricks, and taking 
the lid off his master’s dinner pail 
was one of them. But, heretofore, he 
had always awaited Harry’s command. 
So, now, Harry’s expression was half 


Te merry babble ceased. The 


resentful, half doubtful as he ob- 
jected: 
“But the shelf is so high, Miss 


Clark, and I don’t believe that Rover 
would do such a thing, anyway.” 

“Did you find the cover oft?” 

“Ye-e-s.” 

“Then Rover must have done it,” 
conclusively. 

At this critical juncture, John Davis, 
who was facing the door, began to 
parody : 

“Harry had a little dog, 
His fleece was black as crow, 
And everywhere that Harry went 
That dog was sure to go. 


“He followed Hal to school one day— 
Which was against the rule— 

He stole Hal’s dinner out the pail 
And caused a laugh at school. 


“And so the teacher turned him out, 
But still he lingered near, 
And from the door watched hungrily 
The lunches disappear.” 
Everybody turned quickly. “Why, 
so he does!” cried Bess Baldwin, mer- 
rily. Rover wagged a friendly greet- 
ing, and barked his customary re- 
quest for permission to enter. Bess 
tossed him a piece of bread, which 
he snapped up greedily. 

“There, now, see how hungry he 
is!" Harry exclaimed. “I don’t be- 
lieve he is guilty at all. Are you, 


old fellow? See him wag his tail! 
That means ‘No’.” 
“Not much!” dissented John. “It 


means ‘More bread, please’. 

“Well, that’s the same as ‘Not 
guilty’,” was the triumphant retort. 
“If he were guilty he’d not need 
more. Why, it stands to reason that 
a dog that had eaten three slices of 
bread and butter, two hard-boiled 
eges, a slice of ham, two jumbo 
pickles, two doughnuts, a quarter of 
a pie, and two big Ben Davises 
couldn’t be hungry. Rover’s hungry. 

“Verdict in favor of the defendant,” 
drawlied John—‘proof overwhelming. 
No animal but a capacious boy could 
stow away all that, and still call for 
more.” 





“Or a half starved little sneak,” 





muttered Harry, under cover of the 
laughter that followed John’s re- 
mark, and with a significant ‘glance 
at Mickey Burke. “Rover isn't the 
only hungry animal that’s been in the 
cloak room this forenoon. 


“Nonsense, Hal!’’ was John’s in- 
dignant reply. “He's all right! Cut 
it out.’ 


All of them suspected the reason 
Mickey preferred to eat by himself, 
half hidden behind his geography, 
which he pretended to study while 
taking surreptitious bites of dry bread 
and cold potato. Kindly disposed, 
they had respected his pride and his 
poverty, and left him to himself. 

Bess Baldwin overheard Harry’s re- 
mark, though fortunately none of the 
others did, and her eyes fiashed. Pre- 
tending not to have heard, she has- 
tened to avert trouble by exclaiming: 
“Oh, let’s talk about something else 
awhile—that ever interesting burglar, 
for instance—and leave the mystery 
of Hal’s stolen lunches for future un- 
raveling. Wonder where that bur- 
glar is at this moment. I'd give this 
big, red apple to know.” 

“Got him right here in my pocket,” 
drawied John, reaching for the 
tempting reward. 

But Bess was too quick for hit. 
“Produce your prisoner in open court 
firat,” she laughed. 

Her ruse succeeded admirably, in 
Spite of the fact that the subject had 
been exhausted before the last morn- 
ing-bell. For that matter, it had 
been exhausted many times, and was 
likely to be exhausted many more, 
for the excitement was still at high 
tide. To be brief, two nights previous- 
ly the village store and postoffice had 
been entered under cover of a heavy 
storm, and the till rifled of its con- 
tents—-over three hundred dollars, 
and, as yet, no traces of the burglar 
had been found. The storm had 
proved an efficient accessory both be- 
fore and after the act. The only 
suspicious character that had been 
seen in the vicinity recently was a 
tramp, who had passed the school» 
house nearly a week preceding the 
robbery, and who, doubtless, was 
miles and miles away at that date. 
With no trace of the burglar, and no 
One to suspect, the recovery of the 
money and stamps seemed hope- 
less. 

Mr Mason, combined merchant and 
postmaster, was much exercised over 
the state of affairs. for part of the 
money was postoffice receipts. In the 
circumstances, the government offi- 
cials would be justified in suspecting 
him. Am inspector might pounce 
down upon him at any moment. 

The topic was no less interesting to 
the children than to their elders, and 
many were their surmises as to the 
whereabouts of the mysterious bur- 
glar, for Mr Mason was tdoo well 
known for even a breath of suspicion 
from his neighbors. 


{Concluded Next Week.] 





Answer to Flower Bed Puzzle 


Mary’s- flower bed was this shape. 





The Flower ised as It Was 
John finally made a bed like this. 




















Same Dimensions, But Twice as Large 


It is no wider or longer than before, 
but is twice as large. 





Why He Was Despondent 

He had just been rejected and the 
shock had a telling effect upon him. 

“I shall never marry now,” he said, 
dejectedly. 

“Don’t be foolish! 
inquired. 

“Well,” he said, “if you won't have 
me, who will?’—[f Ex. 


Why not?” she 


























back to the farm, I was afraid 
the work would kill me. But 
instead of doing it as I used 
to, I use Fels-Naptha Soap. 
The work just seems to do it- 
self—and I have a chance to 
enjoy this lovely country.” 

Anty Drudge—“Well, you didn’t 
have to leave the farm to 
learn about — aptha Soap, 
but as long as you did learn 
about it in n the city, it’s a good 
thing you went.” 


Whether you 
have a washing 
machine or not, 


Fels-Naptha 


Soap is a wash- 
day necessity. It 
cuts your work in 
two. Saves your 
time and strength 


and cleans your 
clothes without hard 
rubbing or boiling. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
is an everyday neces- 
sity, too. It does all 
kinds of work as 
quickly, easily and 
well as it washes 
clothes. No dirt is 
too hard for it to get 
rid of. It dissolves 
grease and brightens 
up everything it 
touches. 


Use Fels-Naptha Soap the right 
way in cool or lukewarm water. 
Follow the directione on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
Oh Ady 
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Made in One and Two Horse Sizes. Sets low, 
so that wind does not interfere with sowing. 
Scatters very evenly. Sows all brands of 
Standard Commercial Fertilizers, Nitrate of 
Soda, Land Plaster, Granulated Calcium Chlo- 
ride, Marl, Dry Wood Ashes, etc. Range of 
quantity from 75 to 3,000 quarts per acre, 
Guaranteed in every way. Send for the Su- 
perior Broadcast Fertilizer Folder. Get posted 
and then go to your implement dealer and 
insist on seeing the Superior. “The Name 
Tells a True Story.” 


Broadcast 
Lime and 


Fertilizer 











sa, 2 S~ Appleton-Goodhue Windmills will pamp your water econ- 
omically, work whenever the wind blows and keep at it for 
years, , For a nominal sum we will Insure for 5 years 
. against cyclones, tornadoes, anything but neglect. 

suv Why experiment; buy a simple, sturdy, safe, self- oiling, 
4 ( self-governing Appleton Goodhue outfit. 


FARM POWERS 
When the wind don’t blow you will need an Appleton 
“Gasoline Engine and pump jack. You can belt on to the 
pump, when needed, or run your churn, hand sheller, etc. 
For heavy work,running the huskerorsilo filler you have your 


pick up.to 18 H. P. Hopper cooled, speed changing device, 


single side rod; a perfect engine. Write us today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 352 Fargo St., Batavia, Il. PAL a ie 














WHO HAVE Farmers! 
>I500- in Cash or in 


2 ‘DR. PAUL FABER, Generzl Ayent, 


Direct 
Running Saw Mill 


To: Married mu 





Farm Machinery and Stock. 
Buy a farm from the CANATIAN 
PACiFIC RAILWAY and the Com- 
pany will loan you $2,000 cash for im- 

rovements,’ giving s you TWENTY 
peg a to o sapar for th or pe land and 
loan. W GENTS. 

Write ite once for full saricaies to 

You can make big money wi mn this mill, as it will 

produce more lumber at less expense than any otlier 


4 ilway mill made. Full power. of Beno applied directly to 
Land Department, ; sam: Simple, compact and durable. “Our free catalog 
i tt all ab f it. If 1 
458 Broadway «+ « New York, will tell you ou ted in. sawmill 





WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. B, Bartley, N. J, 








machinery, it» will pay you to sen r- r it 














» should enjoy the goodly fruits of 





FARM LIFE SERIES 


Making Horticulture Pay 


eee to Grow Fruits, Vegetables and Ornamentals 
By M. G. KAINS 


cise, and adequate discussion of 
soils and their care, fertilizers 
and fertilizing, water and its con- 
trol, and the function 
of cultivation. Then fol- 
lows a discussion of 
fruit plantations and 
their care, the various 
orchard fruits in the 
temperate North 
America and the small 
fruits of this region. The 
vegetable garden is 
treated. generally and 
then the various vege- 
tables are taken up in- 
dividually. After a gen- 
eral chapter on spraying, the vol- 
ume closes with a chapter on or- 
namentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, house and greenhouse. 


HE editor has drawn free- 
ly upon the actual. experi- 
ences of actual 

and farmers’ wives, so 
the readers’: may feel 
that thecases presented 
are largely similar to 
theirown. Thus they 
gain much inspiration 
and encouragement. 
While“this book is not 
to expound methods of 
mere money - making, 
the specialist may 
glean many useful 
hints for making his 
specialty profitable. 
After a brief introduction, which 
points out how and why farmers 


the earth, there is a simple, con- 
This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bourd 
Handsomely Bound i in Cloth in green vellum cloth, library style, 5x7 1-2 inches 


printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 
Ralf tone inserts on heavy coated Paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this edition 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses amything.that has ever been put out in 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit toany library. Regular edition sells for $1.50. 


GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO ANY SUBSCRIBER 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to THIS JOURNAL for the coming year. 
subscribers may have the book on the same terms. When this offer is accepted, ho other book. or 
premium can be had except upon payment of additional years’ subscription. This book is not sold 
alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and the paper 
tmay be sent to it addresses if desired. Remit by express money order, check, draft or reg- 

istered letter. A money order costs but a trifle, and may be sent at our risk. Address all orders to 


New 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











The Voice of ee 


When a flood sweeps 
over a vast area, desolat- 
ing the cities and towns 
which lie in its course, the 
appeal for assistance gets 
a unanimous response 
from the whole country. 


With all commercial 


'and social order wiped 


out, an afflicted commu- 
nity is unable to do for 
itself. It must draw upon 
the resources of the nation 
of which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 
carries the voice of dis- 


tress to the outside world, 
and the voice of the out- 
side world back to those 
suffering. 


Atthe mostcritical time, 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
BellSystem affords instant 
communication with dis- 
tant places. 


And always the Bell 
System, with its extensive 
resources and reserve 
means, isable to restore its 
service promptly, and in 
facilitating the work of 
rebuilding, performs one 
of its highest. civic fune- 
tions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 














SPRING EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 





EVERY_ WOMAN 
_HER _ OWN |_DRESSMAKER 
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BeSuretoSa 


| Jn this journal. 
































This valuable book, to those who 
possess it, needs no introduction. 
The spring edition which we are 
now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other.garments, This 
useful book is printed ‘in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it 
for 5 cents to our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
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Will Send $1.00 


for your subscription to Orange Judd American Agriculturist you can 
have without cost a copy of Making Horticulture. Pay. 


It’s a dandy. 











When you write 
our Advertisers 
Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 


ISaw Your Adv 





